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VERY medium of mass communi- 

cation has a “philosophy,” a set 
of traditions as to what is the proper 
thing to do, what the people will like, 
and what the technical experts will ap- 
preciate. The roots of this tradition are 
manifold. Some derive from the nature 
of the medium, some are the results of 
social pressure, and some are just the 
residia of old habits formed under dif- 
ferent conditions. Those who follow 
this philosophy are often unaware of 
it, following its dictates as though it 
were natively part of them. 

One way of bringing such philoso- 
phies to light is by comparing the be- 
havior of different media in the same 
situation. The present study is a con- 
tribution of this kind. It compares the 
treatment of a murder case by a Chi- 
cago radio station and by a number of 
Chicago daily newspapers. The finding 
of the study is that the newspapers 
played up the case more than did the 
radio station. 

It is, of course, no coincidence that 
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the study was done at the request of 
the station. Each section of the com- 
munications industry tries to stress its 
own virtues and to point out others 
vices. Newspaper radio reviewers de- 
plore daytime serials; spokesmen for 
the radio industry point to the news- 
papers’ predilection for sensational sub- 
ject matter. 

The research man rejoices over these 
controversies. They furnish him with 
information and data which would not 
be otherwise available to the public. 
By working for all parties concerned, 
he ends up by producing a balanced 
picture. 

Sensationalism in the newspapers was 
one of the topics to which social re- 
search, with its more precise tools, first 
addressed itself." For various reasons, 
newspapers are likely to be more sen- 
sational than local radio stations. News- 
paper sales fluctuate more from day to 


1Kingsbury and Hart and associates, 
Newspapers — News (New York: Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1 
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day than do program ratings, and a 
gripping headline is believed to make 
for more sales. A newspaper is more a 
local institution than is a radio station 
which is part of a network and which 
therefore traditionally pays more atten- 
tion to national and international affairs. 
The radio industry itself is aware of 
its possible impact upon the public (re- 
membering, for example, the “Invasion 
from Mars”), and leans over back- 
ward in its attempt at unsensational 
presentation. Last but not least, there 
is a Federal Communications Commis- 
sion on which every station is dependent 
for a license renewal every three years; 
and though the functions of the FCC 
are complex, and a subject of contro- 
versy, the agency has certainly influ- 
enced radio stations toward keeping 
their news programs unemotional. 

It is safe to say that today’s leaders 
of journalism would like to see news- 
papers keep away from petty sensation- 
alism. But policies believed to produce 
economic advantage do not easily yield 
to moral precepts. The present paper 
does not take sides, but hopes to fur- 
nish data useful for discussion of the 
problem. 

Because it is difficult to obtain radio 
scripts, comparisons between newspa- 
pers and radio programs are quite rare. 
Even in the present case the scripts of 
only one radio station were available. 
Rather than arbitrarily deciding upon 
one Chicago newspaper with which to 
compare this one Chicago station, the 
scripts were compared with texts in 
every Chicago daily. Except in a few 
instances of comparison with the Chi- 
cago Sun, the result was always the 
same. Interesting differences among the 
newspapers themselves were revealed, 
however. It is hoped that in order to 
reach more general conclusions, similar 
studies will be undertaken in other 
places and on other occasions. 
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HIS SPECIFIC study compared 

the newspaper and radio treatment 
in Chicago of the apprehension, inves. 
tigation, and eventual conviction o{ 
William Heirens in the Suzanne Deg. 
nan and other murders. 

Employing the technique of content 
analysis, comparisons were made be. 
tween newspaper and radio treatment 
of the story in two different ways: 


1. The comparative prominence given 
the story by the two media; 

2. The objectivity with which the devel. 
opments of the case were presented, 


A thorough survey was first made of 
all of the events involved in the case 
from the time that William Heirens was 
apprehended to the time that he was 
convicted. The five major developments 
in the case during this period were then 
chosen for analysis. These developments 
and the days on which they were re- 
ported over the air and in the local 
press were: 


1. Apprehension of Heirens on a burglary 
charge and the subsequent matching 
of his fingerprints with those found 
on the Degnan ransom note. (June 29 
through July 2, 1946) 

. The uncovering of evidence possibly 
connecting Heirens with other mur- 
ders—Francis Brown and Josephine 
Ross—and several assaults. (July 13 
through July 17, 1946) 

. The indictment of Heirens for mur- 
der and his unofficial confession. 
(July 25 through July 28, 1946) 

4. Heirens’ official confession. (August 6 
and 7, 1946) 

5. The trial and sentence, September 4 
through 6, 1946) 


The treatment of these developments 
in the columns of the five Chicago daily 
newspapers—the Tribune, Sun, Herald- 
American, Times, and Daily News— 
and on the news broadcasts of radio 
station WBBM, the CBS outlet in Chi- 
cago was then analyzed. 
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One edition of each newspaper was 
analyzed for each of the days chosen, 
except for the Daily News which does 
not publish on Sundays. 


Only the scripts of news broadcasts 
originating locally were analyzed. The 
scripts used included the fifteen-minute 
newscasts at 9 a.m. and at 12 noon or 
1:45 p.m., and the five-minute news sum- 
maries at 1] p.m. It was not always 
possible to obtain for each day the 
scripts of the three news broadcasts. 
However, we had at least one script for 
each day, and an average of two scripts 
for each day was available.’ The scripts 
of news commentators were not an- 
alyzed because, by inspection, it was 
observed that none of them was con- 
cerned with the Heirens case. Of the 
thirty-nine scripts used in the analysis, 
the thirteen morning broadcasts were 
sustaining; the remaining twenty-six 
sponsored. 

This gave a total of eighty-five news- 
paper issues and thirty-nine radio 
scripts. All written material dealing 
with the case which appeared in these 
newspapers and radio scripts was in- 
cluded in our analysis. 


The material on the Heirens case in 
the newspapers can be classified into 
three types: 


(1) regular news stories—these were 
defined as those stories which gave 
an overall picture of the latest de- 
velopments of the case, and perhaps 
a brief recapitulation of the devel- 
opments to date. In other words, they 
answered the traditional journalistic 
questions — Who? What? When? 


Where? How? 


*The files of radio news scripts kept 
Station WBBM were incomplete, and 
though they sent all they had for the days 
specified, fifteen of the desired fifty-four 
scripts were lacking. Five of the morning 
scripts, three early afternoon newscasts, 
and seven evening scripts were not avail- 
able. However, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the results of the analysis would 
have been different had all the desired 
Scripts been available. 
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(2) feature stories—these were usually 
shorter in length than the regular 
news stories and dealt with some 
specific aspect of the Heirens case, 
such as an interview with his 
mother, an —— of the legal 
status of lie detector tests, an arti- 
cle by a psychiatrist explaining the 
meaning of “split personality,” an 
interview eirens’ fellow-stu- 
dents, etc. 
editorials—most of these commented 
on the work of the police depart- 
ment in connection with investiga- 
tion. 


In addition to these types which were 
easily distinguishable, the sample in- 
cluded three articles by Craig Rice, 
noted crime fiction writer, in the Her- 
ald-American, giving her analysis of 
the proceedings in the case. 

The ratio of feature to regular news 
articles differed among the papers, but 
in general there were more of the for- 
mer. 

The usual method of presentation of 
these stories in the newspapers was to 
have one or two regular stories on the 
front page, and the feature stories on 
the inside pages in each issue. Of the 
total number of news stories, three orig- 
inated from the UP wires, and the rest 
were written by the newspaper staffs. 


There was no counterpart in WBBM 
to supplementary stories and editorials. 
The mention of the Heirens case in 
newscasts was closer to the “regular 
story” category. 

The material was analyzed to provide 
comparative measures of prominence 
and objectivity in the two media. 

Prominence was measured in two 
ways: in terms of the story’s location 
in the newspaper or radio script and 
also in terms of the amount of space 
or time devoted to the case in compari- 
son with contemporary news stories of 
major importance, such as the OPA is- 
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TABLE I 
Number of Regular and Feature Stories 


Herald- 


Sun Tribune Times News American 


24 
25 


Total 


19 
1 


19 
70 


19 


68 68 112 


sue, the Atom-Bomb tests at Bikini and 
the loan to Britain voted by the U. S. 
Congress. 

The question of objectivity was the 
most complex aspect of this research. 
Assuming that the universe ef news was 
the same for all, the investigators 
studied whether there were differences 
between radio and newspaper emphasis, 
and also to what extent the reports were 
couched in terms which were prejudi- 
cial to Heirens. To accomplish this part 
of the study, each newspaper and radio 
story about the case was first divided 
into statements or idea units and these 
became the primary units of analysis. 
A statement was defined as any sen- 
tence, part of a sentence, or several sen- 
tences which provide a single item of 
information or thought. Each statement 
thus derived was analyzed and classi- 
fied according to subject matter, source, 
whether or not it had been previously 
reported. In addition, the direction in 
which it was slanted or “colored” by 
the newspaper or broadcaster was 
gauged and coded.” 

*For this detailed quantitative analysis, 
only the issues and scripts through July 17 
were used because in these earlier days of 
the investigation, the evidence against 
Heirens was only circumstantial, thus leav- 
ing his guilt open to question. After July 
25, however, it was indicated that he had 
confessed, at least, unofficially, and it would 
have been m ess to examine whether 


or not the stories implied his guilt or in- 
nocence. 


N FIRST turning attention to the 

question of prominence, the investi- 
gators were seeking to establish the 
relative importance of the Heirens case 
as news material in the press and on 
the radio. Prominence was first meas- 
ured in terms of the number of times 
during the period covered that a story 
about the Heirens case was given the 
top or second banner headline on the 
front page of the newspapers’ or men- 
tioned at the terminal points of radio 
news broadcasts. 

In the eighty-five newspaper issues 
comprising the sample, each had at 
least one banner headline. A story 
about the Heirens case received the top 
banner headline on the front page of 
the newspapers sixty-two times—or sev- 
enty-three per cent. Stories concerning 
the OPA received top prominence eleven 
times; the atom bomb tests at Bikini 
four times; the British loan and Ragen 
murder two times each;* and the Gars- 
son investigation and other miscella- 
neous items once each. 

In the twenty-three issues where the 
case did not get a top banner headline, 

*Top banner headline is a headline on 
the front page that extends the entire width 
of the page and is also the top headline. A 
second banner headline is one that also 
spans the width of the page, but has other 
eee above it, relating to another news 
“ The Ragen case dealt with the murder 


of the blisher of a newspaper dealing 
with berve-racing information. 
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TABLE II 
Proportion of Issues Giving Heirens Top Banner Headline 


Tribune 


Sun 


Times 


Herald-American 


News 


it was given a second banner spread 
ten times, and a spot somewhere else 
on the front page in the remaining thir- 
teen editions. 

All newspapers did not give equal 
prominence to the story, however. Table 
II shows the number of copies of each 
newspaper used in the investigation and 
the proportion of these issues giving 
the Heirens case the top banner head- 
line. 

Although the Tribune gave the story 
somewhat less prominence in this re- 
spect than the other newspapers, it is 
apparent that during the period cov- 
ered, all newspapers gave equal or 
greater prominence to the Heirens case 
than to all other news stories com- 
bined. 

Radio does not employ any device 
which is strictly comparable to the top 
or second banner headline of a news- 
paper. However, it is apparently the 
practice among radio news editors to 
locate the important news items at the 
beginning of a news broadcast. There- 
fore, some idea of the prominence given 
the Heirens case can be obtained by 
ascertaining where, if at all, it was re- 
ported in the thirty-nine WBBM news 
broadcasts which were analyzed. 

It was found that the Heirens case 
was the first or second news item in 
twenty-five per cent of the broadcasts; 
last or the next to last item in twenty- 


one per cent of them, mentioned some- 
where in the middle of the broadcast 
in forty-four per cent of the cases, and 
not mentioned at all in ten per cent of 
the scripts. 

Thus, the Heirens case was discussed 
at the beginning (first or second item) 
in twenty-five per cent of the thirty-nine 
broadcasts, while the story was given 
the top or second banner spread in 
eighty-five per cent of the eighty-five 
newspaper issues. If this is a valid 
comparison, it would seem that the 
case was given considerably greater 
prominence in the newspapers than it 
was on the air. 

To supplement these findings, the 
question of prominence was approached 
in another way, i.e., by measuring the 
relative amount of space devoted to the 
Heirens case and three contemporary 
news stories of major importance—the 
OPA, the atom bomb tests at Bikini, 
and the British loan. This measurement 
was done only for those days when im- 
portant developments occurred in the 
latter stories. In the newspapers, the 
number of column inches devoted to 
each story (headlines excluded) was 
measured. Likewise, the number of 
lines devoted to each story in the radio 
scripts was counted. 

The results, for both media, are pre- 
sented in Table III. In each case, the 
amount of space devoted to the OPA, 
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TABLE Ill 
Ratio of Space Given to Heirens and Other News Stories 

Herdd- 4, 
Sun Tribune Times News American Total WBBM 
Heirens Case --------- 94 107 168 229 244 14 30 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Heirens Case --------- 178 93 133 100 236 139 42 
The Atom Bomb------- 100 100 100 100 100 100 10 
Heirens Case --------- 94 283 426 2290* 459 344 155 
British Loan ~--.------ 100 100 100 100 100 100 10 


*The British loan story received only eleven inches here; hence the comparatively large 


proportion for H 


the atom bomb tests and the British 
Loan was considered as equal to 100. 
The figures for the Heirens case show 
the relative amount of space devoted 
to it in comparison with the other 
stories.° 

The newspapers, as a group, devoted 
a greater amount of space to the Heir- 
ens case than to any of the three other 
stories. The radio, on the other hand, 
devoted more space to the OPA and the 


*The OPA story was compared with 
Heirens on the following days: 

June 29 ‘ween July 2—original OPA 
bill expired 

July 13 “through July 17—new OPA 
bill debated in Congress. 

July 25 through July 28—new OPA 
bill voted by Congress; decontrol board 
set up. 


The atom bomb tests at Bikini were com- 
pared on these days: 


June 30 through July 2—test of bomb 
dropped e. 


from an airplan 

July 25 and July 
exploded under water. 
The British Loan story was compared 

with Heirens on: 

July 14 through July 17 [ex 
11 p.m. newscast on BM whic 
compared July 13 through July 15 te 
cause the news was reported ph day ear- 
lier) —British loan declared and finally 
voted by Congress. 


26—test of bomb 


atom bomb but less space to the Brit- 
ish loan than they did to the Heirens 
case. In each instance, however, the 
newspapers devoted a proportionately 
greater amount of space to the Heirens 
case than did the radio. 
Comparing the figures of the indi- 
vidual newspapers with those on the 
radio, the investigators found, in every 
case except the Chicago Sun’s coverage 
_ of the British loan, that the newspapers 
devoted proportionately more space to 
the Heirens case than did the radio. 
Ranking the individual newspapers 
and WBBM in order of the prominence 
which they gave to the Heirens case, 
the Herald-American ranks first as giv- 
ing the case the most prominence; the 
News and the Times (tabloid) vie for 
second place; the Tribune is fourth; 
the Sun fifth; and station WBBM sixth. 
These results supplement a previous 
finding that the newspapers gave greater 
prominence in terms of location to the 
Heirens case during this period than 
did the radio. It should be added, how- 
ever, that newspaper pictures were not 
taken into account in comparing the 
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two media, and in this respect the news- 
papers devoted a great deal of space 
to the atom-bomb story as well as to 
Heirens. 

Aside from the prominence given the 
Heirens story in terms of space and 
location, the newspapers played up the 
story in another way which did not lend 
itself to quantitative analysis. 

Nearly all of the Chicago newspapers 
had reporters doing detective work 
quite apart from the official police in- 
vestigation. The News discovered “hid- 
den writing” on the Degnan ransom 
note implicating Heirens. This infor- 
mation was later investigated by the 
FBI and proved false, but no correc- 
tion could be found in the issues of the 
News examined. 

The Tribune reporters discovered 


where Heirens had thrown away the 
knife with which the Degnan child’s 
body was dismembered. 

The Times reporters sifted police rec- 
ords for months, working on the hy- 


pothesis that the Degnan child’s mur- 
derer was not a first offender. They 
questioned a multitude of persons with 
previous police records, none of whom 
turned out to be guilty. 

The Herald-American offered a re- 
ward and also sent reporters out on the 
trail. The Sun was the only Chicago 
newspaper that apparently did not do 
any investigation of clues on its own. 
WBBM likewise did not use its staff 
for detective work. 


HE DEGREE of objectivity in the 
treatment of the Heirens story by 
the various newspapers and WBBM was 
studied from two broad points of view: 


(a) Were there differences between the 
two media or among the newspapers 
in the amount of attention given 
each side of the news 
items presenting Heirens in a favor- 
os light and those unfavorable to 
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(b) Were the Heirens news reports 
written in a “colored” or slanted 
way, or were they stated matter-of- 
factly by the newspaper or radio 
reporters ? 


(a) Side of case emphasized: 

Each statement in the Heirens stories 
analyzed was classified according to its 
subject matter. For example, if a state- 
ment dealt with a new clue uncovered 
in the Degnan murder, it was classified 
“fact about the Degnan murder;” state- 
ments about activities of the police in 
connection with the investigation were 
classified “police procedure.” 

It became apparent that some of the 
categories were concerned with news 
items which either represented Heirens’ 
side of the case or presented a favor- 
able aspect of his life; other categories 
contained items presenting the prose- 
cution’s point of view or dealing with 
unfavorable aspects of Heirens’ back- 
ground.” 


To determine the relative attention 
given to favorable and unfavorable in- 
formation about Heirens, the two types 
of categories were compared, with the 
following considered unfavorable: (1) 
statements about the procedure of the 
police in their investigation; (2) state- 
ments about Heirens’ previous crime 
record and his pathological traits; (3) 
statements attesting Heirens’ guilt in 
the Degnan, Ross, and Brown murders 
(prior to his confession); and (4) 
statements describing Heirens as un- 
cooperative—e.g. “faking” a coma to 
impede police questioning. 

These categories were considered 
favorable to Heirens: (1) statements 
about the activities of the defense at- 
torneys in the case; (2) statements 

™There were other categories that dealt 
with subjects neither favorable nor unfavor- 
able to Heirens, such as: references to sim- 
ilar cases, technical information _ the 
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TABLE IV 
Percentage of Statements Dealing with Favorable and Unfavorable Aspects 


Per Cent of State- 

ments Dealing with: WBBM Sun 
Unfavorable 39.7 35.3 
Favorable 15.5 13.5 


Total # of statements (136) (1102) 


Herald. 
Tribune Times News American 
35.0 30.3 30.8 241 
9.0 10.9 9.3 13.9 
(1213) =(1015) (726) (1384) 


dealing with Heirens’ academic achieve- 
ments (he was a student at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago), and his interest in 
religion; (3) statements maintaining 
his innocence; (4) statements in which 
he was described as being cooperative 
with police authorities. 

Table IV shows the distribution if 
the figures are combined so that all 
four unfavorable categories are com- 
pared with the four favorable subjects. 

Table IV shows that all the news- 
pers as well as WBBM gave a greater 
percentage of statements dealing with 
unfavorable aspects than with favor- 
able. In the ratio of unfavorable to 
favorable, however, the Herald-Ameri- 
can was closest to giving an equal dis- 
tribution, then WBBM, the Sun, and 
finally the Times, News, and Tribune. 

A possible explanation of the pre- 
ponderance of unfavorable news items 
in the press and WBBM might be that 
there was a larger proportion of news 
about those aspects of the situation. To 
test this hypothesis, the statements com- 
pared in Table IV were divided into 
two types—those which were newly- 
reported items, and those which were 
repetitions of previously reported infor- 


mation.’ The new statements were taken 
to equa! 100, and it was thus possible 
to calculate what percentage of each 
type of statement was repeated in sub- 
sequent issues or scripts. Table V in. 
dicates the amount of repetition of each 
subject. 

The news items about those subjects 
which throw an unfavorable light upon 
Heirens’ side of the case were in most 
cases repeated more often than those 
reports favorable to Heirens. Only the 
Herald-American repeated both types 
of statements in nearly equal propor. 
tions, while WBBM exceeded all of the 
newspapers in the degree to which it 
repeated unfavorable news items. This 
indicates that the preponderance of un- 
favorable items in the press and radio 
reports cannot entirely be explained by 
the greater proportion of such items in 


* The unavailability of some of the scripts 
means that some news items which are re- 
peats may have been classified “new” be- 
cause of the unavailability of the previous 
day’s script in which they were mentioned. 
Although this gives a smaller total number 
of repeated statements than if all the 
scripts had been used, there is no reason 
to believe that the ratio of favorable to 
unfavorable repeated items would have been 
any different if all scripts were available. 


TABLE V 
Proportion of Favorable and Unfavorable Statements Repeated 
Per Cent of State- Herald- 
ments Repeated: WBBM Sun Tribune Times News American 
Unfavorable 42 29 15 16 26 22 
Favorable -- 12 10 8 8 17 23 
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TABLE VI 
Proportion of Statements Originating from Each Side of the Case 


Per Cent of State- 
ments Having as Source: 


Police, prosecution .-........._ 64 


Defense attorneys, parents, 
friends, Heirens 


All other sources 


Total 100% 
(136) 


WBBM Sun_ Tribune Times 
57 50 49 41 36 


Herald- 


News American 


18 13 19 12 17 
25 37 32 47 47 


100% 
(1102) 


100% 
(1213) 


100% 
(1015) 


100% 100% 
(726) (1384) 


the news. They were also generally re- 
peated more often in subsequent stories. 

Besides studying the subjects empha- 
sized in order to determine which side 
of the case was highlighted, it is also 
revealing to investigate whether news 
items emanating from the police and 
prosecution were reported in greater 
quantity than those issuing from the 
other side—the defense attorneys, Heir- 
ens’ parents and friends, and Heirens 
himself. To accomplish this compari- 
son all statements classified according 
to their sources, giving the distribution 
shown in Table VI. 

In all cases a larger percentage of 
statements emanating from police and 
prosecution sources were reported, but 
WBBM in particular gave police state- 
ments more emphasis than any of the 
newspapers, and conversely reported 
relatively few items originating from 
the other side of the case. 

To determine whether statements 
originating from “police and prosecu- 
tion sources were also repeated more 


often in subsequent issues or scripts, 
the same technique was employed as in 
the comparison between favorable and 
unfavorable aspects of the case. The 
new statements were taken as the base, 
and the amount of repetition of state- 
ments from the two sides of the case 
was calculated (Table VII). 

In all instances, the statements ema- 
nating from police and prosecution 
sources were repeated a great deal more 
than those coming from Heirens’ side, 
but WBBM had a more nearly equita- 
ble degree of repetition than any of the 
newspapers. 

In summary, from both the point of 
view of which subjects were emphasized 
and which sources were quoted (di- 
rectly or indirectly), Heirens’ side of 
the case was generally given much less 
emphasis than the opposite side. This 
is true of WBBM as well as of the 
newspapers, and cannot wholly be ac- 
counted for by the contention that 
there was simply less news on Heirens’ 
side of the case. 


TABLE VII 
Percentage of Statements Repeated from Each Side of the Case 


Per Cent of State- 
ments Repeated: 


Police and prosecution 


Defense attorneys, parents, 
friends, Heirens 


WBBM Sun 


Herald- 
Tribune Times News American 


21 24 41 44 


3 3 7 12 
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TABLE VIII 


Per Cent of State- 
ments which Were: 


100% 
(136) 
* less than one-half of one per cent. 


WBBM Sun_ Tribune Times 


100% 
(1102) 


News 


100% 100% 
(1213) (1015) 


100% 
(726) 


00% 
(1384) 


(b) Slant 

Although one way of testing the ob- 
jectivity of a news report is to deter- 
mine to what extent each side of an 
issue is aired, it is also important to 
study to what extent the stories con- 
tain items which although not neces- 
sarily prejudicial in themselves, are 
couched in such terms by the staff re- 
porter as to slant or “color” the news. 

In making the analysis, therefore, 
the investigators first classified all state- 
ments as to whether they were neutrally 
stated (i.e. matter-of-factly) or slanted, 
and then went on to classify all slanted 
statements as having a positive impli- 
cation (in favor of Heirens) or a nega- 
tive implication (against Heirens).’ 

Such items as the following were 
coded as having a negative implica- 
tion, i.e., colored or slanted in a way 
unfavorable to Heirens: 


Heirens . . . regarded the judge with 
the unblinking eyes of a cat.—Sun, 7/17 


William Heirens signed the name “Wil- 
helm Heirens von Lincolnwald” in his 
school textbooks and had a copy of 
Friedrich Nietzche’s The Superman, 
sometimes called the “Bible” of Nazi 
Germany, in his bookcase.—Times,. 7/2 


*It is im nt to note here that what 
was taken into consideration was the han- 
dling of the news items by the newspaper 
or radio staff. Thus, if a policeman was 
quoted as saying “Heirens is guilty,” this 
was not classified as having a negative im- 

lication. The subject categories (e.g. guilt, 
nnocence, etc.) are wholly independent of 
the “slant” classification. 


Whether William Heirens, 17, despite 
his youth, is one of the most ruthless 
criminals of modern times, or whether 
he is a victim of abnormal mentality 
caught in a web of circumstances which 
he is powerless to resist, authorities last 
night said that it is doubtful whether 
the state is in a position to charge him 
with the Degnan kidnapping and de- 
mand the death penalty.—Tribune, 7/13 


William Heirens, 17 year old crime rid- 
dle . . . —Herald-American, 7/16 


Much rarer were statements with a 
positive implication, i.e., slanted in favor 
of Heirens. 


In (Heirens) bedroom, the youth’s tro- 
phies adorned the walls—several rifles, 
sports pictures, and other things that 
decorate countless boys’ rooms like it 
all over town.—Times, 6/29 


A comparison of the relative frequen- 
cies of neutral, negative, and positive 
statements for WBBM and the news- 
papers is shown in Table VIII. 

In this respect WBBM did a more 
objective job in reporting the Heirens 
story than any of the newspapers; the 
only newspaper which was almost as 
unbiased was the Sun.” 


1 If feature stories are excluded from this 
table and only regular newspaper stories 
considered, the results are not consistent 
for all the newspapers. The Sun has & 
lower percentage of negative statements in 
its regular stories; the Tribune, News, and 
Herald-American a higher proportion; and 
the Times the same proportion of negative 
statements in both types of news stories. 


American 

93 88 89 84 87 
6 12 10 16 13 


The Heirens 


In order to determine which subjects 
were most frequently given a negative 
implication by the press or radio, the 
investigators measured the percentage 
of each subject-category which was 
slanted negatively toward Heirens. 
There was a significant proportion of 
negatively colored statements only 
among those items dealing with facts 
about the Degnan, Ross, and Brown 
murders, Heirens’ crime record and 
pathology, and Heirens’ guilt in the 
Degnan, Ross, and Brown murders. 

Quite a few of the statements giving 
facts about the murders were colored 
by the Sun, News, and Herald-Ameri- 
can. A sizeable proportion of statements 
dealing with Heirens’ crime record and 
pathological background were slanted 
against Heirens by all, but especially 
by the News. As for statements main- 
taining that Heirens was guilty of any 
of the three murders, only WBBM and 
the Herald-American did not slant any 
of them negatively. 

A similar analysis was done to sée 
whether there was any tendency to 
slant statements emanating from some 
sources more than others. The state- 
ments from each source were measured 
to see what percentage of each was 
colored against Heirens. 

All the newspapers except the Sun 
slanted the majority of those statements 
whose source was not ascertainable 
against Heirens, and a significant pro- 
portion of those originating from their 
own staffs as well. Statements coming 
from Heirens were also colored to an 
appreciable degree by the Tribune. In 
this respect WBBM did a far more ob- 
jective treatment than any of the news- 
papers. 

In summary, then, the findings indi- 
cate that although both media treated 
most of the statements about the Heir- 
ens case neutrally, the newspapers ex- 
hibited a greater propensity toward 
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slanting or coloring the news against 
Heirens than did WBBM. 


HE RESULTS having been pre- 

sented in detail, one final question 
should be raised in relation to the de- 
gree of “sensationalism” exhibited by 
the station and the papers. “Sensation- 
alism” was measured in terms of two 
indices: “over-emphasis” and “lack of 
objectivity.” 

It might well be asked why mass 
media should be objective toward some- 
one who is suspected, on the basis of 
good evidence, of having committed a 
series of vicious murders, and who 
eventually confesses that he has in- 
deed committed these extremely inhu- 
man crimes. The best answer is that it 
is a basic tenet of civil liberty that 
everyone is presumed to be innocent 
until a court has found him guilty. It 
is necessary to act in accordance with 
this principle in every case, lest the 
public and mass media do not respect 
it in regard to political, social, and 
religious issues, where its abnegation 
is of more extensive import. 

The radio station differs from the 
newspapers in different directions as 
regards “prominence” and as regards 
“objectivity.” The station did not play 
up the murder case, that is, it gave it 
less prominence, but when the station 
did deal with the murder it was less 
objective toward the suspect by one 
index, than were the newspapers. This 
may be due to a stronger moralistic 
tradition in the philosophy of the radio 
industry, or to a general characteristic 
of all restraints: that they become 
weakened at those points where their 
applicability is not so obvious. 

The total result of this case study, 
however, favors the radio station. Com- 
pared to the average newspaper in the 
same city, the radio is shown to have 
exercised restraint in handling a mur- 
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der case. The radio did not subordi- 
nate important news stories to the Heir- 
ens case to the degree that the news- 
papers did, and the radio did not wil- 
fully slant its news against the suspect. 


APPENDIX 


As indicated in the text, each statement 
in the newspaper and radio news scripts 
up to July 17, 1946, dealing with the Heir- 
ens case was classified according to four 
independent categories: 

(a) what it dealt with—i.e., subject 

matter 

(b) whether or not it was previously 

reported 

(c) its source 

(d) whether or not it was slanted by 

the press or radio staffs, and if so, 
in which direction—for or against 
Heirens. 

(a) Supyect or STATEMENT 

A careful survey of the data preceded 
the setting up of subject-matter categories. 
It was found that all but six and nine- 
tenths per cent of the statements made in 
the Heirens stories analyzed fell into one 
of twenty-five categories. 

Not all of these categories will be listed 
and defined here, but those referred to in 
the text are: 

(1) Procedure of police investigation— 
This category refers to the activities of the 
police or prosecution in connection with 
the Degnan, Ross, Brown, and other 
charges. “Procedure” can be of two types: 
legal, e.g., filing of charges; or investiga- 
tional, e.g., efforts to trace clues or elicit 
information. 

Example of legal procedure: 

It is expected that the state will have 

filed charges of either rape, burglary or 


murder ainst the youth by tomorrow’s 
noon deadline.—News, 7/1 
Example of investigational procedure: 
Heirens had undergone a night of inces- 
sant questioning.—Herald-American, 6/29 
(2) Activities of defense attorneys—This 
refers to the acts of Heirens’ attorneys in 
connection with the case, both inside and 
outside of the courtroom. For example: 
Attorneys John P. Coghlan and Roland 
Towle meanwhile tried unsuccessfully to 
get Heirens released immediately from 
police custody.—News, 7/1 
(3) Heirens’ crime record and patholog- 
ical traits—example: 
William Heirens’ known criminal record 
dates back to December 31, 1941, when he 
years old.—Herald-American, 
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(4) Heirens’ academic achievements, so. 
ciability and religiousness. 


(5) Guilt in the Degnan, Ross, or Brown 
murders— Any statement asserting that 
Heirens is guilty was coded here. 

[District Attorney] Tuohy has said that 

he is convinced of Heirens’ guilt.—Tri- 

bune, 7/13 

(6) Innocence in the Degnan, Ross or 
Brown murders. 

William Heirens’ only known girl friend 

stubbornly maintained he could not have 

killed little Suzanne.—Times, 7/17 

“T don’t believe he did it,’’ Schallman 

asserted.— News, 7/1 

(7) Heirens’ behavior during investiga- 
tion which impeded police questioning, i.e., 
uncooperative. 

William MHeirens, seventeen, suspect in 

the Suzanne Degnan slaying, ... has 

been faking frequent comas and “irra- 
tional” spells since his capture last Wed- 

nesday.—iNews, 7/1 

(8) Heirens’ behavior during the inves- 
tigation which helped police, i.e., cooper- 
ative. 

He talked freely and police officials who 

sat in on the experiment said he was 

“very, very cooperative.”—Times, 7/17 

Categories 6 and c are explained in the 
text and need no further elaboration here. 


(d) “Stant” or STATEMENT 


In order to standardize the judging of 
whether a statement was neutral, colored 
negatively (against Heirens) or slanted 
positively (for Heirens), a dozen state- 
ments were selected and tested. Seven of 
these had been considered negative by the 
two coders analyzing the data, two were 
judged positive, and three neutral. Six 
colleagues at the Bureau of Applied So- 
cial Research were then asked to gauge 
the slant of the statements without being 
told how they had been judged by any- 
one else. Agreement was close, but indi- 
cated that such statements about procedure 
as “police grilled Heirens in an effort to 
wrest a confession from him” had best be 
coded “neutral” because there was a good 
deal of disagreement as to whether it im- 
plied that Heirens was guilty (negative) 
or that he was the innocent victim of third- 
degree police methods (positive). 


In high school, Heirens won a good cop. 0 
duct award; landed on the honor poll, 
and was active in study clubs.—dHerala. 
taken to 
eirens .. . ha en pra m 
times a day.—Sun, 7/15 ae wey By 
Billy Heirens was a likeable, well. 
S| mannered A when he called at the 
Joseph F. Slama home to take pretty, 
blond Joann Lillian, eighteen, out on 
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A Chinook Blows 
On Champa Street 


By A. Gayle Waldrop* 


A professor of journalism at the University of Colo- 
rado, Mr. Waldrop has been in an ideal position to 
observe the changes made in the Denver Post since 
that paper came under the direction of Palmer Hoyt, 
former publisher of the Portland Oregonian. 


HREE words have been used to 

describe the new Denver Post: 
“change,” “revolution,” “reform.” 
“Change” was in the title of the Octo- 
ber 7 New Republic article. “Revolu- 
tion” was over The Nation story, June 
29. “Reform” has been in Colorado 
newspapers, and in the minds of Colo- 
radans, before and since Palmer Hoyt 
became the editor and publisher on 
Champa Street. 

“Change” is too general, too weak. 
“Revolution” is too strong, too sugges- 
tive of reader protest and uprising, 
which was not a factor. “Reform” may 
seem the word that is desirable—if you 
have read Gene Fowler’s Timber Line, 
Irving Dilliard’s article on Bonfils and 
Tammen in the Dictionary of American 
Biography, and that unkind article in 
the Saturday Evening Post, December 
23, 1944. Not having been asked to 
make an archeological, or even a his- 
torical, report, I do not choose to use 
the word “reform.” 

A Western expression seems to me 
to be appropriate to describe develop- 
ments on the Post since Mr. Hoyt took 
over February 20. A Chinook has been 
blowing and is still blowing on Champa 
Street. A snowfall in Colorado is often 
followed by a warm and dry wind that 

*This article is based upon 


a paper read 
at AASDJ-AATJ convention in Lexing- 
ton, Ky., January 11, 1 


flows down from the Continental Di- 
vide with gentle yet rapid and decisive 
force. Not only does snow disappear 
into the thin air; the spirits of the 
people rise with the temperature as 
they see the land grow green in a 
spring-like sunshine and warmth. 

Traditions and routines that have 
fallen or been fastened on the Post 
during more than fifty years have 
melted away as the Chinook that is 
Palmer Hoyt has changed its climate. 
New policies and practices are flour- 
ishing under the blue sky of the “red 
stone” state. The spirits of the staff, 
and of people of Colorado, have risen. 
For it is no small thing for a news- 
paper whose daily circulation is around 
200,000 and whose Sunday circulation 
is more than 300,000 to be revitalized 
typographically and editorially in ten 
months. 

The transformation has its parallel, 
too, in the change of meaning of Chi- 
nook. Originally this name was given 
the warm and moist wind that blew 
from the southwest toward the camp 
of Indians of that name on the Oregon 
coast. Now, in our region, Chinook is 
a warm and dry and energizing wind 
from the west. The Post of January 
1947 has the same name as in January 
1946 but its direction has been altered 
by more than a quarter turn. 
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There is another parallel. The wind 
was named for the Chinook Indians 
because it brought to settlers an un- 
pleasant odor of the natives. To some 
“settlers” in Colorado, Palmer Hoyt, 
an Oregon “native,” is as offensive as 
the odors of an Indian camp. The In- 
dians were not, nor is he, an entrant 
in a popularity contest. 

His procedure in one respect has par- 
alleled that of Adolph S. Ochs, who, 
to quote from Gerald W. Johnson’s An 
Honorable Titan: 


determined . . . to see what those men 
could do in a different atmosphere before 
he started a general clean-out. That 
clean-out never materialized, for he 
found that, given a fair chance, his staff 
was an excellent one. A cyclone hit the 
office all right, but its effect was not to 
sweep men before it, but to energize 
them and convert them from a spiritless 
assemblage into a team capable of gen- 
erating the power, the speed and the 
smoothness of a steam piston. 


The editorial staff of the Post has been 
increased from fifty-six to eighty. 
Among the newcomers is Fred W. Col- 
vig. editor of the editorial page, also 
from the Portland Oregonian. But the 
“different atmosphere” that has been 
created within the office is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the new Post. That, and 
the fact that Hoyt has been given edi- 
torial freedom. Open-minded and _ in- 
viting suggestions, the new editor has 
the “final decision.” He was chosen by 
Helen Bonfils and E. Ray Campbell, 
the primary responsibility belonging to 
the last named who is president of the 
Post. 

For years, according to an ear on its 
masthead, “The Best Newspaper In 
The U.S.A.,” the Post is now incom- 
parably better than ever it has been. 
In the same ear it now proclaims itself 
“The Voice of the Rocky Mountain 
Empire,” but still advertises “’Tis A 
Privilege To Live in Colorado” above 
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the page one weather report. It still 
quotes from Frederick G. Bonfils, 
“There is no hope for the satisfied 
man,” above its Open Forum on Sun. 
days—and daily emnunciates clearly 
and constructively its dissatisfaction 
with certain measures and men. 
Significantly, the Post has moved 
from the masthead of its last page, 
where it was set in 10-point caps, to 
the editorial page, where it is set in 
italic 8-point caps and lower case, these 
lines, which were written by Frederick 
G. Bonfils: 
Dedicated in perpetuity to the service 
of the people, that no good cause shall 
lack a champion, and that evil shall not 
thrive unopposed. 


I say significantly because it is sym- 
bolic of its lowering of its voice typo- 
graphically; of its divorcing opinion 
from news stories; of its starting an 
editorial page whose tone is not stri- 
dent, which is not content merely with 
attitude-taking; of its factual and fair 
series of articles on various subjects. 

Quietly and as effectively as a Chi- 
nook, the new editor and publisher has 
streamlined the typography. From 
above the banner headline February 
23 were dropped two lines: 


In This Newspaper Daily and Sunday 
You Will Find Associated Press Wire- 
photos, WideWorld Photos And The 
WorldWide News Services Of The As- 
sociated Press, Chicago Tribune, New 
York Times, And The International 
News Day And Night Wire Services. 


One, instead of two-line, banners be- 
came the rule on page one. Line ban- 
ners on three or more inside news- 
pages, and on sports and last pages, 
disappeared. Theater news appeared 
February 25 without its long-time stand- 
ing head, financial news likewise the 
next day, and the woman’s page the 
next. On page one the usual comple- 
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ment of one four-column head, three 
three-column heads, and three or four 
two-column heads vanished. By early 
March, both on the first and last pages 
there were more stories below the fold, 
under single column heads. Decks dis- 
appeared except under the lead story, 
probably because of newsprint short- 
age. On March 11 folio lines on inside 
pages were cut from eight to one or 
two columns. By mid-March the top 
heavy overlines above cuts—114 to 2 
inches high—had been dropped. On 
March 14 the radio log, with two local 
stations added to make coverage com- 
plete, had been condensed to a two- 
column table. On March 18 on page 
one an index, “In Today’s Post,” was 
started. 

The ownership masthead on an in- 
side page on March 21 dropped refer- 
ences to national representatives, sub- 
scription rates, and to all press serv- 
ices except AP. On April 8 the sub- 
merged title plate on page one rose to 
the top, perhaps for the first time in 
the history of the newspaper. It was 
flanked by a three-column head and a 
promotion box. On May 20 this name- 
plate was full across the page, which 
has been the general practice since 
then. 

On July 21 the Rocky Mountain Em- 
pire eight-page magazine appeared in 
color rotogravure, a handsome improve- 
ment in typography and content over 
the old magazine. Its stories were about 
“the drama, past, present, and future of 
the Rocky Mountain Empire” instead 
of being a hodgepodge of syndicated 
material. 

On September 9, Regal type, 7-point 
on 8-point slug, with leads in 8-point 
boldface, replaced as body type Ideal 
8-point with 10-point leads. Type faces 
for headlines, which are set in caps, 
have not been changed. 


lll 


These typographical changes have 
made available more space for ex- 
panded coverage of all types of news, 
for an AP wirephoto page on Sundays, 
for additional comics and panels, and 
for an editorial page. 


HE EDITORIAL page first ap- 

peared Sunday, May 19, eighty- 
nine days after Mr. Hoyt’s accession. 
Its typography is streamlined. The sin- 
gle-column masthead is at the bottom 
of the page. Editorials are set 18-em, 
10-point. “That’s That,” which formerly 
had appeared on page two in two-col- 
umn 10-point boldface, without any 
titles, with frequent use of words and 
sentences set in caps, found itself on 
the right of the page, and soon was 
single column, body type. It had car- 
ried a byline since February 24. 

The evolution of the editorial page 
was interesting to watch. On March 1 
“Annie Doesn’t Live Here Any More” 
had announced a transfer from the 
“That’s That” page to the comics page. 
On April 1 Harold Ickes’ column ap- 
peared. The next day Marquis Childs 
was printed. In succeeding days read- 
ers were introduced to Paul Mallon, 
David Lawrence, Ernest Lindley. 

The salutatory, editorial of May 19 
promised that the page would present 
“divergent views of nationally-known 
columnists and public figures;” an- 
nounced that it would speak for and 
to Denver, Colorado, and the Rocky 
Mountain Empire; declared that the 
views of the Post would be found on 
the page, “not in the news columns 
which will be factual and objective;” 
and invited readers to express their 
views every day. Formerly, printed only 
on Sundays, eighty-five per cent of the 
letters had been written by five persons, 
who used various names. The Open 
Forum now contains from three to six 


letters daily, on local and regional sub- 
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jects chiefly, and is lively and read- 
able. The Open Forum on Sundays oc- 
cupies three to four columns. 

The first editorial page began the 
printing of guest editorials by gover- 
nors, mayors, state officials, university 
presidents, senators and representatives, 
health experts, chairmen of political 
parties, heads of various veterans’ or- 
ganizations, leaders of the state’s young 
political groups, representatives of civic 
organizations, An editorial by Gerald 
L. K. Smith was under the head: 
“What’s Wrong With These Princi- 
ples?” Answering a protesting letter 
next week, a lead editorial had the 
title: “Freedom for ‘Snakes?’ Yes, Even 
So.” And ended with the words of Mr. 
Justice Holmes: Freedom is “for the 
thought we hate.” 

To supplement its cartoons on na- 
tional and international subjects, the 
Post on July 5 began printing “Plumb 
Local.” At the bottom of the second 
editorial column, these three-inch car- 
toons are timely and light, to attract 
readers to the page, to make use of 
that too rare ingredient on editorial 
pages, humor, and to supplement policy 
editorials. 

The Post’s editorials have analyzed 
important local, regional, national, and 
international problems; have been 
marked by inclusion of facts on which 
opinions were based; have had both 
fairness and vigor; and, have been 
written with reader appeal. They have 
shown patience and persistence in fol- 
lowing through. 

The philosophy of the page is typi- 
fied by an editorial that appeared the 
first day, “But Not In Anger.” Written 
by Mr. Hoyt, it called for “fair stat- 
utes protecting equally labor and man- 
agement against strikes which are 
against the public interest. . . . Such 
legislation is vital, but it cannot be 
enacted in anger.” 
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The vigor and thinking of the edito. 
rial page are evident in these titles: 
The Star Chamber (meetings of the 
board of education); The Party Cav. 
cus, Forum or Farce; Governor Vivian 
Dodges The Real Issue; Platitude 
Won't Build Highways; Denver Mus 
Make No Little Plans; Why Not An 
Amnesty for The Conchies?; We Have 
the Facts—Let’s Do Something; Wallace 
No. 1 Enemy of the Republic; There 
Is No Peace In Appeasement; Throw. 
ing Off Limits Of Horseback Days 
(school district re-organization) ; Shall 
We believe Stalin? (two editorials con. 
trasting words and deeds); Let’s Not 
Be Pushed Into This Franchise; Hunt. 
ing Headlines or Communists (“arro- 
gation of power” by chief counsel for 
the house committee on un-American 
activities ) . 

Mr. Hoyt has a standing invitation 
to reporters to submit editorials. Ii 
good enough to print, they appear on 
the page. This takes away the tempta- 
tion to slant news. 

On the editorial page in its first seven 
months were printed, in round nun- 
bers, eighty columns by Childs, sixty 
by Ickes, sixty by Lawrence, fifty by 
Mallon, forty by Barnet Nover, thirty 
by Lindley. “The Lyons Den,” intro- 
duced in May, has shared space since 
September with Billy Rose “Pitching 
Horseshoes.” Edgar A. Mowrer and 
Sumner Welles, late-comers, have been 
represented by seven and eleven col- 
umns respectively, and twelve columns 
by Overseas News Agency writers have 
been printed. 

These statistics indicate a fighting 
balance of opinion on the page. One 
example, not untypical, indicates a 
willingness to print columns taking is- 
sue with editorials. On September 23 
the Post acclaimed Truman’s “rare 
good judgment” in naming Harriman 
Secretary of Commerce. A week later 
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it printed Ickes’ almost savage column, 
“Who’s Happy Over Naming of Harri- 
man?” 


UTSTANDING among regional 
problems considered on the edi- 
torial page, and in news columns, has 
been the MVA. During the wartime 
manpower shortage the Post had printed 
statements of opponents of the MVA. 
No proponents offered any comparable 
statements—and none was sought by 
the editor. “That’s That” column late 
in February had declared for the Pick- 
Sloan plan, “if we do not want to be 
saddled with a bureaucratic authority 
which will regiment all regional activ- 
ities.” The column also stated that a 
Rocky Mountain league of states was 
“essential to keep MVA plotters sty- 
mied.” The influence of the Chinook 
was seen in a conspicuously played se- 
ries of fifteen articles on TVA which 
ran from April 23 through May 7. A 
staff correspondent wrote the series, 
which was well-illustrated with maps 
and pictures. The series concluded with 
articles about MVA. In the first guest 
editorial Governor Vivian began: “The 
MVA act is one of the most vicious ever 
introduced into the congress of the 
United States.” 
In June, preceding a debate on MVA, 
was this statement: 


Facts, discussion, conclusions. That is 
the logical, the fair, the American demo- 
cratic way of deciding for or against a 
public policy. . . . The Denver Post felt 
that it was imperative to bring to the 
people . . . the facts about TVA. The 
Post therefore sent Leverett A. Chapin, 
assistant city editor, to the Tennessee 
valley to get the facts... . We now 
come to the second phase—discussion. 


James G. Patton, president of the 
National Farmers Union, had his say 
for MVA in a full page, June 9 and 
another full page for a rebuttal, June 
23; and former Governor Ralph L. Carr 
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had the same space to say “No,” June 
9 and 16. 

On October 13 Chapin, in an article 
in the editorial section, reviewed the 
MVA fight and concluded: 


Two things which the TVA has which 
the Missouri valley should have are its 
system of centralized responsibility for 
the development of the region and a 
program of research in the use of the 
resources of the valley to create new in- 
dustries and a more profitable agricul- 
ture. 


An editorial on November 23 ended 
with this sentence: “Development of 
the American river resources is far too 
important to be made a mere political 
football.” 

Outstanding, too, in the news and 
editorial columns has been the empha- 
sis on the Rocky Mountain Empire. 
On March 3 on page one was featured 
a story by Robert W. Fenwick, Rocky 
Mountain Empire Editor of the Post. 
Next day there was a page one promo- 
tion box, asserting that the paper would 
be “champion, friend and leader, the 
voice that speaks for all the people of 
this imperial West.” There was a prom- 
ise, too, of bigger and better coverage 
of the whole empire, a promise that is 
on the way to fulfilment in spite of 
newsprint shortage. The Empire editor 
has traveled about the state and the 
region to write stories which have been 
well-played. On December 1, under 
Fenwick’s byline a series was started: 
Inventory of An Empire. There was 
this deck and precede: 


Post Finds Region’s Leaders Convinced 
Industrial Tie-in With Resources Will 
Revolutionize Economy. 

His (Fenwick’s) aim is to tell where 
the raw materials are, what new ones 
may be uncovered, what new uses may 
be devised for those already familiar 
and how these products can be used 
most wisely and widely in the just-dawn- 
ing postwar epoch. 
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In the expansive Western spirit, the 
Post has included in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Empire thirteen states: Idaho, 
Utah, Arizona, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas. 


ORE than a quarter turn in edi- 

torial policy has been revealed in 
the traditional Post Gallery of Fame, 
a Saturday feature. Recognition has 
been given to the president of the local 
chapter of the Japanese-American citi- 
zens league; a Mexican sugar beet field 
worker who had become an expert ag- 
riculturist; the chairman of the Denver 
Unity Council’s police committee for 
his “aggressive championship” of fair 
treatment by public officials of the 
city’s minority groups; a Negro fire- 
man who retired after thirty-three years 
service. Editorials have urged the need 
of a fair deal for minority social groups, 
declared that Texas in establishing a 
separate university for Negroes was 
“pampering an old prejudice and pay- 
ing heavily for the privilege of doing 
so.” 

A series of articles have made evi- 
dent a policy of presenting facts and 
background on important subjects. A 
series on Palestine by Ralph McGill, 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, be- 
gan April 7. The Atomic Age has been 
outlined in Sunday articles since April. 
Two series on Russia by Eddy Gilmore 
of the AP have been used. From the 
New York Times came Brooks Atkin- 
son’s articles, “Behind The Iron Cur- 
tain,’—and Pravda’s reply to them. In 
July a series was started: “Let’s Take 
A Look At Denver.” In July and Au- 
gust there was a series on traffic control 
measures in other cities. In August 
there was a series on how cities of 
the Rocky Mountain Empire were de- 
veloping programs of municipal im- 
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provement. The last was to encourage 
Denver to develop a postwar program, 

More than a page was given in Ap. 
gust to reprinting from Life, “The Com. 
munist Party in the United States,” by 
Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. From Life 
was reprinted in December Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s “The Fight For Germany.” 

From October 27 to November 17 
under Chapin’s bylines were stories 
from Washington, Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, New York, and Philadelphia 
on “What’s The Matter in America?” 
Hoyt’s series of nineteen articles, “Ger. 
many Through A Denver Editor's 
Eyes,” was printed in November. After 
reprinting December 8 from the Wom. 
an’s Home Companion “Disease a la 
Carte,” the Post began a series on en- 
forcement of sanitation laws. In De. 
cember, too, on the editorial page it 
reprinted in seven installments Bernard 
DeVoto’s article, “The Anxious West,” 
from Harper’s Magazine. On December 
15 there began another series by Cha- 
pin which analyzed franchise proposals 
of the Public Service Company of Col- 
orado. Full and fair, these articles an- 
swered all questions, cited inflated 
plant accounts and the lack of effective 
public utility regulation. 

Similar in purpose were the answers 
to the paper’s pointed questions to can- 
didates for governor and candidates in 
the four congressional districts. Seven- 
teen columns were given to these an- 
swers in October 13 and succeeding is- 
sues. On September 29 the Democratic 
and Republican state platforms had 
been printed in parallel columns, plank 
side by side with plank or lack of 
plank. A lead editorial pointed out 
tricky and evasive statements, and the 
ignoring of certain issues. 

A commendable printing of texts in 
these days of newsprint shortage is evi- 
denced by these: Truman’s message re- 
jecting OPA, June 29, Wallace’s policy 
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letter to Truman, Byrnes’ Stuttgart 
speech and his foreign relations ad- 
dress in regard to a “patient but firm” 
policy, the A. S. N. E. covenant on 
world freedom of information and the 
press, Truman’s statement on Palestine 
immigration and on decontrol, John L. 
Lewis’ statement on the contempt ver- 
dict, and the summarizing section of 
the report of the Council of Economic 
Advisors. 

With stories, pictures, cartoons, odes, 
and editorials the paper has prepared 
the way for a change in city adminis- 
tration at the May 1947 election. It 
has not yet obtained the better street 
markers the city needs, but it has re- 
corded the unanimous council vote 
against the mayor’s proposed sales tax. 
This followed its barrage of ballots, a 
series of editorials, news stories, and 
publication of many letters. 

The paper has printed news of the 
appointment of an expert to study the 
Denver health system, and of an im- 
proved garbage disposal program, for 
both of which it has campaigned. 


HERE has been an increasing story 
and picture coverage of local and 
regional news, an increasing use of 
news features. Since April the staff has 
been stimulated by a generous use of 
bylines. There has been a continued 
use since June of city-wide polls on 
local subjects conducted by an inde- 
pendent firm. Since October the Gallup 
poll has been printed. There has been 
an expanded coverage of cultural and 
entertainment and sports and financial 
news. Lower and higher education, 
highway construction, traffic safety, rec- 
reational facilities have received in- 
creased space and play. And, “before 
very long,” Mr. Hoyt has said, “The 
Denver Post will have an adequate 
book page or book section.” 
For the addicts of the comics page 
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and comic panels there have been 
added: Barnaby, Brenda Starr, Smilin’ 
Jack, Gordo, Pepito, Elmo, Mary 
Worth, Barney Baxter; and They'll Do 
It Every Time, Laughing Matter, Grin 
and Bear It. : 

Subscription rates went up June 3 
from $1 to $1.25 a month. The daily 
and Sunday circulation then was 196,- 
000 and 315,000 respectively. In No- 
vember it was slightly less for week 
days, slightly more for Sundays. The 
Chinook has not affected circulation. 
With the newsprint now available, Hoyt 
has chosen to make a better editorial 
product. On December 30, a page one 
story announced the Chinook’s effect 
on the paper’s home. The Post in 1947 
will be moving from Champa to Fif- 
teenth Street to “one of the most mod- 
ern newspaper plants in the world.” 


I have not said that the new Post is 
a paragon of perfection. What news- 
paper ever is? I trust that the evi- 
dence cited on Colorado’s “No. 1 Pub- 
lic Utility,” to adapt the title of W. W. 
Waymack’s article in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, November 23, proves 
that the Post has accepted its social 
responsibility. The average Coloradan 
may be “characteristically grossly un- 
fair in his failure to recognize and 
applaud” Post betterment. But the 
Chinook is causing his skepticism and 
cynicism about the Post to vanish. It 
is meeting the problem of newspapers 
of the present and future as outlined 
in Waymack’s article: 


An era of financially successful news- 
papers means that those who run them 
are not so poor and dependent that 
they cannot afford to be ethical. It gives 
to those who run them adequate play for 
whatever ethics and enlightenment God 
has graced them with. It does not as- 
sure freedom from prejudice, nor a pas- 
sionate zeal for social service that rises 
above narrow interests and the lust for 
power. 
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Communication’s Role 
In an Orderly Society 


By Julien Elfenbein 


This analysis is a condensation of a talk given before 
the Third Annual Institute and Seminar for Industrial 
Editors on the Chicago campus of Northwestern’s Me. 
dill School of Journalism. The author is an editorial 
director for the Haire Publishing Company, New York. 


EADERS in the “communications” 

industry (so called) boast of the 
great progress in “communications,” 
but every time you pick up a serious 
book or magazine or newspaper, or tune 
in to your radio forum or news broad- 
caster, or attend some roundtable dis- 
cussion or lecture or serious play, or 
listen to a sermon, you are impressed 
with the confusion that exists in the 
modern world. 

Confusion is usually the speaker’s 
theme. Confusion is the writer’s theme. 
Everyone is desperately anxious to clear 
up confusion about something. Many 
simply add to the confusion. 

Some of this confusion exists because 
of misunderstood word-meanings. Mark 
Twain once said, “The difference be- 
tween the right word and the almost 
right word is the difference between 
the lightning and the lightning bug.” 

There is universal confusion, for ex- 
ample, because of the incorrect usage 
of the term communication on the part 
of the so-called “communications” in- 
dustry. Let me illustrate: 

The progress of civilization is some- 
times described in terms of “communi- 
cations.” American history books show 
pictures of Morse sending a telegraph 
message, a ship in mid-ocean laying the 
first Atlantic cable, Alexander Graham 
Bell surrounded by his whiskers and 
his telephone, and Edison bending his 
deaf ear to a gramophone. 


The student is told that these inven. 
tions and many more are milestones in 
the march of civilization and _ the 
modern advertising agency copywriters 
and script writers religiously follow 
this routine. Even the heads of some 
of our great press associations, syndi- 
cates, and wire news services actually 
believe this when they make speeches 
about “our great communications sys- 
tem.” 


What are the purposes, agreements, 
the understandings, the participations 
that were achieved by means of these 
wonderful gadgets of mechanized “con- 
munications?” 

The historians describe these marvel- 
ous scientific machines as markers in 
the march of civilization, and at the 
same time they report internecine wars, 
race riots, bloody purges, pogroms, de- 
pressions, panics, revolutions, religious 
wars, world wars, atomic bombing:, 
labor-management wars, booms and 
busts, unemployment, starvation, con- 
fusion. These are the end-results of 
our much advertised, much lauded 
“communications” system. 

These inventions, wonderful as they 
are, merely are the tools of communi- 
cation, the instruments, the communi- 
cation lines or channels, the carriers, 
vehicles or media of communication. 

These tools per se no more produce 
real communication than a magician’: 
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wand in a child’s hand will produce a 
live rabbit. 

But these tools in the hands of hate- 
mongers, criminal propogandists, power 
politicians, and selfish trade associa- 
tions produce national arrogances, iso- 
lationisms, racial hatreds, intolerances, 
harriers to trade, economic and physical 
wars, mass destruction, and wholesale 
death. 

The wrong people have learned how 
to use the tools efficiently. 

The right people are still in a “what- 
hath-God-wrought!” state of catalepsy 
or ecstasy at the mere sight of these 
scientific gadgets. 

Carlyle is often quoted as having 
said, “Civilization is transportation.” 
Could it be that Carlyle was in error, 
that his concept was wrong, or that he 
simply used the wrong term? The Per- 
sian roads, the Roman roads, any high- 
way or byway, river or canal, the sea- 
way, the airway, the railway, the pipe- 
way, ideaway, wire or wireless—these 
are only channels over which or through 
which people and goods and technics 
are transported. These channels provide 
no guarantee what kind of people or 
goods or know-how will come out at 
the end of the line or what kind of peo- 
ple will operate the line. 

One can get a little tired of men who 
appraise civilization in terms of some 
material or immaterial thing. It is as 
if we measured a man by the intake 
of food or the cubic feet of air he 
breathes. 

Few instruments of communication 
in the world can compare, for example, 
in brilliant concept, ancestry, masterful 
workmanship, beautiful engineering, 
matchless precision, integrity, honesty, 
and satin smooth efficiency with a 
Thompson submachine gun. But it is 
not civilization. 

The Tommy gun, as the soldiers 
dubbed it, is an instrument for trans- 
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mitting a physical symbol: a burst of 
hot lead. In Chicago it is known as the 
chopper. The late Al Capone used the 
chopper to educate little merchants into 
paying him well for protection. Hitler 
used machine guns in Europe to con- 
vey an emotional attitude when speech 
failed. The submachine gun became a 
very effective means of communication 
with those who were lucky enough to 
remain living witnesses of its efficiency. 

We are surrounded by easily-recog- 
nized instruments of communication 
such as radio-telephone, radio-televi- 
sion, teletype, facsimile, walkie-talkie 
and radar. They overcome space and 
time. They make the local news event 
worldwide. They carry spoken, written, 
pictorial, and musical symbols around 
the world instantaneously — we even 
send signals to bounce off the moon. 

We are also surrounded by other 
wonderful instruments of multiplica- 
tion; not just the sausage machines 
and doughnut machines and adding ma- 
chines, but in our own printing indus- 
try we have marvels of mass produc- 
tion: our multiple presses turn out mil- 
lions of columns every day by the West- 
brook Peglers and the George Sokol- 
skys, solving all our problems—telling 
people what it is all about. 

New and revolutionary instruments 
are being introduced to increase trans- 
mission speed and circulation volume. 

More people will be reached more 
quickly. 

What good is all this if people do 
not understand the symbols that are 
used? Or if the symbols are manipu- 
lated to confuse their minds, or used 
to lull people into false security and 
inertia or to stir them into fierce hatreds 
and suspicions? 

The myriad-minded commentator at 
the microphone, the hair-trigger news- 
paper columnist, the businesspaper pun- 
dit or employee magazine oracle in the 
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editorial office—these fellows actually 
identify themselves with the scientific 
integrity, the perfection and clean hon- 
esty of a piece of beautiful mechanism 
like the radio or the linotype machine. 

Isn’t this a pitiful fallacy? 

Because these instruments of com- 
munication are scientific wonders, we 
journalists think we're scientific won- 
ders, too! 

The smoke signal of a thousand years 
ago probably established more success- 
ful communication between an aborig- 
ine on one hill and an aborigine a 
mile away than Mr. Truman at one end 
of wireless in Washington can establish 
with Mr. Stalin at the other end in 
Moscow. 


OMMUNICATION, correctly de- 

fined, is a mutuality of undetstand- 
ings, sharings, and agreements. The 
sender at one end of the communication 
line and the receiver at the ‘other end 
must have a common - understanding. 
But it involves more—it is not just 


reading or listening or looking. It im-- 


plies participation, common undertak- 
ings, and sharings. 
Communication is commonalty: of un- 
derstanding: the communal sharing of 
thoughts, ideas, technics and teaching, 
the reciprocal exchange of goods and 
services in the marketplaces of a world 
commonwealth—exchange of ideas and 
know-how in the marketplace of the 
mind—mutual participation. That is 
real communication—nothing else is. 
The objective of communication is to 
turn our modern tower of babel into 
an orderly society. In a real sense and 
by this definition communications—the 
mutuality of understanding and partic- 
ipation—is the keystone, the crown 
post, the hip rafter of orderly society. 
Our business, as business journalists, 
is to help achieve and maintain orderly 
processes in society. That’s why every 
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businesspaper editor must be well 
grounded in human relations and eco. 
nomics, well trained in social science. 

“Economics” comes from two Greek 
words: oikos, meaning house and no. 
mos, meaning management. The Greeks 
had a word for it: oikonomia, meaning 
management of the house. Economics: 
management of all the houses. 

The six or seven thousand house or. 
gans and three or four thousand busi- 
ness and professional magazines circu. 
lated throughout the world today are 
concerned with the management of all 
the houses. If the houses are well man. 
aged it is a good economy. If they are 
poorly managed it is a bad economy. 
And I do not refer only to business 
houses, but also government’s houses, 
labor’s houses, and the general pub. 
lic’s houses. 

If the consumer’s house is disorderly 
everything will be disorderly. 

The consumer’s house is the focal 
point of every economy. It is there that 
the ultimate fate of any economy is 
determined. From the consumer’s house 
come the taxes that support govern- 
ment; the money that buys goods, or 
goes instead into the mattress or sav- 
ings bank; from the consumer’s house 
comes the labor that does the world’s 
work, or strikes; here are the votes that 
elect good or bad politicians, good or 
bad labor leaders; it produces the war- 
riors that defend a way of life or sur- 
render; the poets, presidents, murder- 
ers, and morons; here you find the emo- 
tional attitudes, the morale or lack of 
it, the yawning inertia, impotency, in- 
difference, and stupidity, or the alert 
understanding and will and _ boldness 
to participate in a changing world. 

To gain our objective of an orderly 
society one of the basic functions of the 
business press is to provide continuous 
adult education for management and 
workers in all fields of human enter- 
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prise by transmitting accurate, honest 
news-interpretation and tested know- 
how. This is supposed to help some 
thirty-five million managers throughout 
the world to make intelligent decisions. 
How intelligent depends on the busi- 
nesspaper journalists. 

These thirty-five million (less than 
two per cent of the world’s population) 
are the managers and operators and 
supervisors of all human enterprise: 
presidents, superintendents, board 
chairmen, generals, senators, teachers, 
clergy, journalists, bankers, lawyers, 
doctors, diplomats, accountants, store- 
keepers, engineers, scientists, public re- 
lations and advertising counsellors, re- 
pairmen, architects, designers, police 
lieutenants. 

What happens to the other ninety- 
eight per cent, the almost two billion 
remaining members of the human race, 
depends upon the decisions made every 
day by these thirty-five million man- 
agers who are the readers of the world 
business press. 

About a year ago I met Sir Norman 
Angell, Nobel Peace Prize winner. We 
talked about his books. I told him I 
had quoted one of his statements in 
my book.’ He underlined that particular 
quotation as the most important pro- 
nouncement he ever made. Here it is: 

“... unless certain decisions can be 
made with some degree of wisdom by 
multitudes of men, on the basis of the 
kind of knowledge transmitted by the 
press, our civilization must break 
down.” 


E CAN have an orderly society 
only if we have orderly houses in 
orderly communities in which live citi- 
zens with orderly attitudes, and where 
there are editors with candid discon- 
tents to keep them alert instead of inert. 


Journalism (New York, 1945), 
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How is this done? By a “labor of 
clarification, definition, and illumina- 
tion” and the use of common symbols. 
That is how to win the war for men’s 
minds—the unending war waged by the 
journalists. 

Reasons for communication failure 
will be found in our colleges and uni- 
versities which should be charged with 
the high duty of preparing more men 
and wemen for professional services on 
the press, trained for intelligent use of 
the instruments and technics of com- 
munication, schooled for more careful 
handling of the symbols which are to 
convey knowledge and know-how over 
these communication lines. 

The “press” of our country, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ralph D. Casey, director of 
the School of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota,’ includes some 2,000 
daily and 11,000 weekly newspapers; 
1,800 business and professional papers; 
5,200 internal and external house or- 
gans; countless Government publica- 
tions; hundreds of consumer magazines, 
news weeklies; thousands of organiza- 
tion bulletins; 1,500 newsletters; wire 
services; 1,500 radio stations; thou- 
sands of movies and theaters; the huge 
book publishing industry; the multitu- 
dinous advertising and public relations 
business.” 

Let us examine the sources for skills 
and talents which supply journalists for 
this huge and influential press: there 
are, I understand, thirty-four accredited 
schools of journalism on the roster of 
the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism. Ac- 
cording to Dean Olson of the Medill 
School of Journalism at Northwestern, 
there are possibly thirty or thirty-five 
more journalism schools whose stand- 
ards might justify accreditation at this 
time or someday soon. 


2 JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, Vol. 23, No. 4, 
p. 375, December 1946. 
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Thirty-four top schools of journalism 
among 800 senior colleges and univer- 
sities. 

And among the 450 junior colleges 
one finds about eighty-six colleges of- 
fering two-year courses in traditional 
newspaper journalism. 

A handful of colleges are beginning 
to teach radio journalism and business 
journalism or industrial journalism. 

I daresay there are not two dozen 
good journalism libraries in the entire 
country where the growing literature 
of journalism may be tapped by re- 
search students or working members of 
the press. 

It seems to me the huge “communi- 
cations” industry with its billion dollar 
revenues from the public pocketbook, 
has done a very feeble and puny job of 
providing the schools and universities 
with the know-how, the technical pat- 
terns of modern practice, the skills for 
the operation of the media and the in- 
struments, or a body of knowledge, or 
a clinical procedure, or some kind of 
interneship much less the use of com- 
mon symbols, so as to give back to the 
public a good economic and political 
education and some understanding of 
the facts of life. No wonder the screams 
for freedom of the press fall on deaf 
ears and inert minds. 

Millions are spent to advertise and 
praise the great so-called communica- 
tions industries and pennies to endow 
schools of journalism to keep this giant 
press supplied with men and women of 
talent and skill who will operate it 
with a sense of ethical responsibility 
for the consequences of its daily acts. 

The leaders of the “communications” 
industry which has failed to communi- 
cate cannot even distinguish between 
the communication tools and the mean- 
ing of real communication. Some of 
them, while crying for public support, 
still characterize journalism, not as a 
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profession, but as a game in which yoy 
start as a copy boy or sportswriter and 
may some day become a greater pub. 
lisher—if you are lucky enough to in. 
herit a valuable publishing property. 

Most of our universities have not only 
failed to provide the teaching of the 
proper technics for the distribution of 
information, but have also failed to pro- 
vide the teaching of the proper technics 
for the distribution of goods and serv. 
ices and peoples. They have taught the 
technics for mass production of goods 
and mass production of messages so 
that we find ourselves up to our ears 
in both merchandise and noises and 
running around in circles. 

We see everywhere the shameful spec. 
tacle of millions starving, millions un- 
housed and illy-clothed in the midst of 
plenty; millions displaced, millions jl- 
literate, and all the rest of us confused 
in the midst of “super-duper” scientific 
mass education, mass production, mass 
communications industries, turning out 
a new graduate, a new gadget, and a 
new commercial every minute. 


OMPLAINING about the state of 
the world is an old man’s pastime. 
What can we do specifically? 

Elmo Roper’s public opinion polls 
show that Americans want four things: 
(1) a sense of security, (2) an oppor- 
tunity to advance, (3) to be treated 
like human beings rather than like 
numbers on a payroll, (4) a sense of 
human dignity that comes from feeling 
that their work is useful to society as 
a whole.’ 

This editorial program for industrial 
editors is suggested by a recent address 

2BHimo Roper, “What American Labor 


Wants,” The American Mercury, New York, 
February, 1944, p. 181-183. 
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given by the distinguished public rela- 
tions counsel, Edward Bernays.* 

1. Urge management to study “hu- 
manics” and make use of the body of 
knowledge now at hand in a few lead- 
ing universities and some foundations 
and in such unbiased organizations like 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. Get a copy of the C. E. D. studies 
on Collective Bargaining, on World 
Trade, on Taxation and Fiscal Policy, 
on Agriculture and other Researches. 

2. Urge management to carry on tech- 
nological research to improve condi- 
tions on the assembly line (and down 
the mines). 

3. Urge employers to develop new 
approaches to the industrial relations 
problem by (a) selecting men grounded 
in social science, humanics, and public 
relations as board chairmen and man- 
agers, and (b) by hiring intelligent and 
honest public relations and industrial 
relations counsel. 

4. Urge employers to support civil 
liberties, sound programs for democ- 
racy, better housing, and the exchange 
of goods, services, technics, and educa- 
tion in all the markets of the world. 
Promote ideas of communion and co- 
operation and real communication in 
the marketplaces of the human mind. 

5. Urge employers to encourage re- 
sponsible leadership in labor unions 

‘Edward L. Bernays, “How to Build In- 
dustrial Peace and Prevent Strife,” a talk 


before UAW-CIO oa Clevela 
Ohio, January 26, on a 


and in business, in government and in 
the communications industry. 

6. Educate both management and 
your employees and all your readers 
in the sound basic principles of orderly 
economics. Use simple words to do it. 

7. Make the worker understand our 
industrial system, its tools, and his rela- 
tion to them—prove it is better than 
other systems, if you believe it is. Crit- 
icize its weak points. 

8. Promote sound thinking about 
long-range planning. Underline the im- 
portance of distribution of the things 
the machine now produces. Emphasize 
the quality and function of the object 
you are multiplying. The customer will 
take care of the quantity. 

9. Be discontented—fight the inertia 
or complacency of your readers. 

10. Urge your own and other corpo- 
rations to give some of their profits to 
endow schools of business journalism 
so that more professional journalists 


can be trained to direct the business 
press of the world tomorrow—for that 
is where real leadership will come—on 
the business press. 


“What we need today,” 


as Louis 
Mumford has said, “is not so much a 
moratorium on mechanical invention 
as a large scale transfer of interest and 
personal talent to fields of community 
and personality.” 


5 Lewis Mumford, The Condition of Man 
(New York, 1944), p. 412. 
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Rigidity of Advertising Rates 


In Depression and Boom Years 


By Charles V. Kinter 


Dr. Kinter, economist for a Chicago investment con. 
cern and lecturer in journalism at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, presents another article based on his research 
at the University of Chicago on “The Effects of Busi- 
ness Cycles on the Newspaper Publishing Industry.” 


ECAUSE of the newspapers’ heavy 

dependence upon advertising in- 
come, it is important that newspapers 
adopt the most intelligent advertising 
rate policy they can devise. The “most 
intelligent” rate policy, of course, 
would be one that brings the maximum 
profits in the long run. 

This is an examination of the rate 
policy of newspapers during the years 
1929-1941, which more than covers a 
complete business cycle and which in- 
cludes a period of growing competition 
for the newspaper from other advertis- 
ing media, particularly the radio. A 
study of rate policy necessarily must 
end with 1941, because of the special 
problems which confronted the news- 
paper publishing industry during the 
war years. 

The study of rate policies during the 
period was approached from two sep- 
arate bases: 

(1) A study of average milline rates 
in comparison with advertising linage 
and various other price, income, and 
cost data. 

(2) An examination of the minimum 
national and local rates of a group of 
newspapers in the years 1929 (boom), 
1933 (depression), 1937 (boom), and 
1941 (boom and last peace year). 

The rigidity of advertising rates dur- 
ing the period was apparent in both 
types of data. There were some altera- 


tions in agate line rates, when pro- 
nounced changes in circulation took 
place, although rate alterations were 
resisted by publishers as long as possi- 
ble when circulation declined, and by 
advertisers when circulation rose.’ The 
lag of per line changes of rates in re- 
lation to changes in circulation ex- 
plains the behavior of milline rates.’ 
Except in the case of Sunday papers, 
the average milline rates changed lit. 
tle. In the worst depression years the 
rates were generally higher than in 
the nearest years of prosperity, due to 
decreases in circulation while line rates 
remained fixed or did not decline in 
the same ratio as circulation. When 
circulation improved, as in 1937, adver- 
tising rates did not increase as rapidly 
and, as a result, milline rates were 
lower. This was so despite exactly the 
reverse trends in the power of news- 
paper readers to purchase goods and 
services which were being advertised. 

1For example, speakers at meetings of 
local and regional press associations during 
the 1929-1933 period often urged the main- 
tenance of rates. According to Editor and 
Publisher, basic rates were generally sus- 
tained during these years in the smaller 
communities, but the rates fell off in some 
metropolitan areas under pressure of organ- 
ized advertisers. (Editor and Publisher In- 


ternational Yearbook, LXVI: (Jan. 28, 
1933). 


2A milline is the cost per agate line of 
reaching one million circulation. The for- 
mula -- milline = 1,000,000 x rate per line 
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TABLE A—MILLINE RATES COMPARED WITH 
ADVERTISING LINAGE AND ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES, 1929-1941 


Advertising 
Linage Expenditures 


100 100 
87 85 
77 76 
61 60 

$5 
61 
64 
71 
73 
63 
64 
66 
68 


Advertising 


Source: Data on milline rates from Editor and Publisher. Advertising linage from Media 
Records’ compilation of linage in 52 cities, Advertising expenditures data from American 


Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 


In other words, average milline rates 
were higher in years when newspaper 
readers had less money to spend. The 
smaller dollar purchasing power in 
depression years was offset to some 
extent, of course, by lower prices which 
prevailed then. The year-to-year move- 


ments in disposable income are seen in 
Table C. 

The rigidity in rates is all the more 
impressive when advertising rates are 
compared with other economic magni- 


tudes which fluctuated widely during 
the period. As a result of the inflexi- 
bility of advertising rates, the full im- 
pact of the sharp decline in economic 
activity after 1929 was reflected in ad- 
vertising linage; the industry appar- 
ently made little attempt to slow down 
the decline in sales of space by rate 
concessions. It is interesting to specu- 
late on whether a more flexible rate 
policy would have cushioned the fall in 
linage during the early part of the 


TABLE B—COMPARISON OF MILLINE RATES, 
COST OF LIVING AND COMMODITY PRICES, 1929-1941 


Cost of 
Livi 


100 
97 
87 
78 
57 
79 


Commodity 


Prices 


100 
91 


Source: Milline rates, Editor and Publisher; cost of living, National Industrial Conference 
Board (original base, 1923=100, translated to 1929 base) ; commodity prices, U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. All commodity index (original base, 1926=100) translated to 1929 base. 


Year Milline Rates 
Morning Evening Sunday 
1999 100 100 
99 102 105 
m- 1061 105 110 
‘ 1908 110 112 
ch 111 113 
Si- 1985 110 114 
1987. 98 108 112 
110 120 
1900 93 106 130 
1941 87 96 126 
re 
1e 
e- 
X- 
t- 
le 
n 
0 
n 
n 
y 
4 | 
4 Year Milline Rates 
1 Morning Evening Sunday 
| 99 102 105 
f 105 110 77 
4 ee 110 112 68 
110 114 82 84 
101 110 114 84 85 
TON ashe 98 108 112 88 91 
110 120 86 82 
96 110 133 84 81 
93 106 130 85 82 
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TABLE C 


DISPOSABLE INCOME AND 
ADVERTISING LINAGE 


Source: Disposable income, Department of 
advertising linage, Media Rec- 
ords. 


1929-1941 period and fostered a more 
pronounced recovery in the later years. 

The relationship between newspaper 
rates, advertising linage, and expendi- 
tures on newspaper advertising is seen 
in Table A. The use of average milline 
rates seems appropriate for this com- 
parison, since this permits the use of a 
constant package of advertising in each 
year. 

The year-to-year movements in adver- 
tising linage and advertising expendi- 
tures are very close. The nearly iden- 
tical movements in the indexes are con- 
sequential evidence that advertisers 
bought less space at approximately the 
same rates. 

The slightly rising movement in the 
cost per line of reaching one million 
readers is in sharp contrast to the pro- 
nounced decline during the depression 
years in wholesale commodity prices 
and in the prices of goods and services 
which go to make up the cost of living. 
A comparison of milline rates with liv- 
ing costs and wholesale prices is given 
in Table B. 

In view of the rate policy of the news- 
paper industry, it is interesting to note 
the year-to-year changes in advertising 
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linage in relation to yearly changes in 
disposable income. Astute buyers of 
advertising space will weigh the ability 
of consumers to purchase goods and 
services when contemplating most kinds 
of advertising expenditures. The com. 
parison between disposable income and 
advertising linage is made in Table C. 

During the first years of the period 
advertising linage was responsive to 
changes in disposable income. A grow- 
ing insensitivity of advertising to 
changes in incomes is evident from 
1934 on and becomes quite pronounced 
after 1936. The one exception to in- 
sensitivity toward the end of the period 
was the short, sharp depression of 1938 
when linage fell a shade more than 
disposable income. 


STUDY of the behavior of the 

quoted minimum national and local 
rates of a group of individual papers 
confirms, in general, the inflexibility of 
the rate structure during the period 
from 1929 through 1941. Some rates 
were lowered in the period from 1929 
through 1932, but many held firm or 
receded only a shade despite recessions 
in circulation. The national rates ap- 
pear to have been even more inflexible 
than the local rates. It would appear 
that publishers were a bit more willing 
to increase rates, when the opportunity 
presented itself through higher circu- 
lation. 

Table D presents, as a case study, a 
summary of the behavior of the mini- 
mum national and retail rates of 
eighteen newspapers during the 1929- 
1941 period. The agate line rates are 
used and the circulation is given for 
each year so an idea may be obtained 


-as to the justification for rate changes 


whether or not they were made. 

In summary, advertising rates appear 
to have been rather rigid during the 
period under observation. Milline rates 


Disposable Advertising Ber 
Year Income Linage 
1929 100 100 
1930 89 87 
1931 75 77 Ark 
1932 57 61 
1933 56 56 
1934 64 62 
. 1935 71 66 De 
1936 82 73 
1937 87 74 
1938 79 65 
1939 84 66 Sa 
1940 92 67 
1941 lll 69 
At 
C 
N 
I 
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TABLE D 
RATE FLUCTUATIONS OF 18 NEWSPAPERS, 1929-1941 


1929 1933 1937 


3.5 
3.5 


Berkeley Gazette 


Arkansas Gazette 


Denver Post 


San Francisco Chronicle 
111,473 
14.0 
48,146 
20.0 


107,137 


Miami Herald 


Atlanta Journal 


Chicago Tribune 


Chicago Daily News 


e 
f 
) 


Detroit News 


New York Times 


Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


Dallas News 


101,575  —«:110,713 


125 
1941 
EE a 5.0 6.0 7.0 
3.5 42 5.0 
8,003 8,095 11,265 10,871 
12.0 12.0 12.0 14.0 
8.5 
41,487 40,239 52,435 64,929 
30.0 30.0 35.0 35.0 
23.0 25.0 25.0 
156,612 137,744 158,063 
30.0 
114,765 
20.0 | 
79,827 
31.0 
15.0 20.0 
82,241 73,089 160,729 
$1.20 90.0 $1.00 $1.05 
75.0 75.0 79.0 aod 
857,595 771,190 845,585 1,065,297 
70.0 70.0 75.0 75.0 
55.0 55.0 55.0 55.0 
430,204 399,795 «436,289 
Indianapolis Sear ..-...---.-------N 20.0 22.0 24.0 24.0 
, L =~ 10.0 12.0 16.0 
| C 111,989 107,599 119,962 122615 
: New Orleans Times-Picayune_------ 200 20.0 33.0 27.0 
99,741 94,683 167,245 ~—«133,965 
55.0 55.0 60.0 60.0 
38.0 32.0 33.8 48.0 
334,256 249,770 331,336 363,014 
79.2 79.0 79.0 83.0 
428,007 456,966 515,313 456,825 
| 40.0 40.0 45.0 40.0 
29.0 
178,315 135,692 162695 163,299 
20.0 me 22.0 22.0 
89,055 77,344 
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1929 1933 1937 194) 

Houston Chronicle N 18.0 18.0 20.0 224 

Cc 88,912 80,011 100,409 118,914 

Richmond News | 18.0 18.0 20.0 
L 12.0 12.0 ons 150 

Cc 71,189 66,287 86,502 83,656 

New York News. N $1.52 $1.52 $1.60 $1.65 
L 80.0 80.0 

C 1,319,654 11,428,908 ~=—:1,718,217 2,007,797 

Seattle Post-Intelligencer ....----- N 25.0 25.0 25.0 270 
L 14.0 sane 11.7 123 

Cc 101,005 86,853 103,360 106,108 


N=Minimum national rate per line. 
L=Minimum local rate per line. 
C=Circulation 


Source: Editor and Publisher; Chicago Tribune and New York News rates in dollars per 


line, others cents per line. 
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TABLE D—Continued 
RATE FLUCTUATIONS OF 18 NEWSPAPERS, 1929-1941 


actually rose a little except in the last 
few years covered by the study. Their 
year-to-year fluctuations were perverse 
to changes in disposable income. A 
high degree of insensitivity of linage to 
changes in disposable income devel- 
oped toward the close of the period. 

During these years newspaper mo- 
nopolies existed in many American ci- 
ties. Except in the very largest cities, 
only two or three newspapers were 
published as a rule. In view of the mo- 
nopolistic position of most newspaper 
publishing enterprises, the rate policy 
they adopted may have been quite re- 
alistic from a short term viewpoint. 
A monopolist, or an enterprise operat- 
ing in an imperfect market, seeks to 
maintain a price policy which will max- 
imize profits or minimize losses. Pub- 
lishers may have succeeded in doing 
that. In communities where more than 
one paper was published concessions 
by one paper might have led to a 
spasm of rate cutting which each pub- 
lisher wished to avoid. 


The failure of newspaper advertising 
to respond to improved economic con- 
ditions is sobering. It would be inter. 
esting to know the degree of responsi: 
bility for this situation which must be 
attached to newspaper rate policy. Ac. 
tually, the newspaper monopolies in 
most American communities hardly 
could be regarded as advertising mo- 
nopolies at the end of the period. Com- 
petition for the advertiser’s dollar in- 
creased during these years, yet the rate 
rigidity persisted. If newspaper pub- 
lishers did err in their rate policy, the 
fault seems to have been in failure to 
realize the changing competitive situa- 
tion confronting them. In other words, 
their rate policy from a long run point 
of view may have been less realistic 
than when considered from a_ short 
term standpoint. The rate policy actu- 
ally followed, to be justifiable at all, 
apparently would have required more 
promotional support than it received in 
view of increasing competition from 
other media. 
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[he Family Tree of the 
ational Printer Journalist 


By J. P. Jones* 


The complicated genealogy of an interesting source of 
journalistic history is traced in this bibliographical 
note by an assistant professor of journalism at the 
University of Illinois. Mr. Jones, a former Florida 
newspaper man, also is working toward the doctorate. 


i) HEN the National Printer Jour- 

nalist ceased publication in De 
ember 1939, a periodical which had 
served the nation’s newspaper and 
printing interests for more than half a 
entury passed from the American 
printing and publishing scene. The files 
of the organ are a useful and interest- 
ng source for journalistic research be- 
ause of the publication’s importance 
o journalists of its day and its record- 
ing of the many changes in the con- 
emporary printing and publishing ac- 
ivities. 

The files of NPJ are not easy to use 
since they are incomplete and are 
widely scattered. Furthermore, the pe- 
tiodical had so many names during its 
existence that researchers have trouble 


As the “family tree” indicates, NPJ 
was founded in Indianapolis, as a 
monthly magazine called the National 
Editorial Journal and Printer and Pub- 
lisher. The editor and publisher of the 
new magazine was Benjamin B. Her- 
bert, who had founded the National 


*In making this study the writer would 
like to acknowledge the valuable a of 
the following persons: Miss Kathleen Blow, 
reference department, the Library of the 
University of Texas; Paul N. Rice, refer- 
ence department, the New York Public Li- 
brary; H. L. Williamson, historian, Illinois 
Press Association ; Herbert H. Hewitt, chief 
of the reference department, the Chicago 
Public Library. 


Editorial Association in 1885. The mag- 
azine was introduced to readers as the 
“official paper of the National Editorial 
Association.” In the process of setting 
up his new publication, Mr. Herbert 
purchased an Indianapolis monthly 
magazine, the Printer and Publisher, 
which had been founded four years 
earlier by the Scott and Suffrins Pub- 
lishing Company. The first issue of the 
National Editorial Journal and Printer 
and Publisher continued the volume 
numbering of the Printer and Pub- 
lisher. 

In April 1890 Editor Herbert changed 
the name of his publication to the Na- 
tional Editorial Journalist, Printer and 
Publisher, and Employing Printer when 
he moved his business to Chicago. In 
1891 the name was simplified to The 
National Journalist. A consolidation 
with Artist Printer in June 1893 caused 
Mr. Herbert to adopt the name that his 
magazine used for the greatest number 
of years, National Printer Journalist. 
The Artist Printer had been founded 
in June 1889 in St. Louis by John E. 
Mangan as a “journal for the progres- 
sive.” At the time this consolidation 
took place the National Printer Jour- 
nalist explained in a “publisher’s an- 
nouncement:” 

With the present issue of National 

Printer Journalist begins the publication 

of a high-class monthly journal devoted 

to the printing business. The new jour- 
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nal is the successor of the Artist Printer 
and the National Journalist, and it will 
in future be published by the National 
Printer Journalist company, a corpora- 
tion composed of Benj. B. Herbert, 
founder of the National Journalist; Wil- 
liam Johnston of the William Johnston 
Printing company; George A. Schroeder, 
of the Keogh & Schroeder company, 
commercial and railroad printers; and 
W. S. Timblin, of the Artist Printer, a 
gentleman who has for many years been 
prominent as a writer and a promoter of 
the interests of printers. 


Until his death on July 10, 1917, 
Benjamin B. Herbert, known through- 
out the printing and publishing busi- 
ness as “father Herbert,” served the 
interests of his profession by contin- 
ually advocating college training for 
journalists and better methods of print- 
ing, publishing, and editing. In addi- 
tion to being the founder and first pres- 
ident of the NEA, Mr. Herbert also 
founded the evening edition of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Republican. 

After the elder Herbert’s death a sec- 


ond son, B. S. Herbert, assumed con- 
trol of the NPJ as editor and publisher. 
B. S. Herbert was described by his 
father in 1913 at the time he appointed 
him to the NPJ staff: 


On January 1, 1913, B. S. Herbert, the 
second son of the editor, who has been 
connected with the work to a greater or 
less extent for nearly twelve years, who 
has taken a correspondence course in 
Detroit School of Journalism, attended, 
for one year the Department of Journal- 
ism at the University of Illinois, and 
has over nine years of successful expe- 
rience as editor of a home paper, The 
Ravenswood Citizen, will assume the 
position of Associate Editor and Assist- 
ant Manager. 


In 1920 the Herbert family sold the 
NPJ after having been associated with 
it for thirty-two years. The new editor 
and publisher was H. A. Apple of the 
Trade Press Publishing company, Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Apple published the 
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printing magazine under its old name 
of National Printer Journalist from 
Milwaukee with John L. Meyer, later 
general manager of the Inland Daily 
Press Association, as his managing 
editor. 


T THIS point it is necessary ty 

take up the founding and growth 
of an Illinois publication which was to 
absorb the NPJ in 1931. In 1915 H. L 
Williamson of Springfield, Ill., founded 
The Illinois Publisher as the “official 
publication of the Illinois Press Asso. 
ciation.” Because of the paper shortage 
of World War I, the magazine ceased 
publication in 1916 and did not re 
sume until 1924. In January 1925 the 
name of the magazine was changed to 
The United States Publisher and its 
purpose stated in the slogan, “devoted 
to the welfare of the press” signifying 
that the periodical would serve the 
press of the nation rather than limit 
its service to journalism in Illinois. In 
May 1930 the scope of the publication’s 
coverage was again increased and the 
name changed to The United States 
Publisher and Printer. 

At this point, February 1931, the 
paths of the two publications, the Na 
tional Printer Journalist and The United 
States Publisher and Printer met when 
H. L. Williamson purchased the NP! 
from H. A. Apple and moved the mag- 
azine to Springfield. The first issue ap- 
peared under the name National Printer 
Journalist and the United States Pub- 
lisher and its motto was: “devoted to 
the welfare of the press and the print- 
ing art.” As editor of the combined 
publication, Mr. Williamson chose Ole 
Buck, who had joined his organization 
in June 1930, as editor of The United 
States Publisher and Printer. Mr. Buck 
had been field manager and field secre- 
tary of the Nebraska Press Association 
for thirty years and had owned a num- 


National Printer Journalist 


and the Untved States Publisher 


Nati ronal Friater iat 
1931 April 1932 


National Journal ist 


Mail 


ber of dailies and weeklies in Iowa and after the name of Williamson’s publi- 
Nebraska. He began his newspaper ca- cation had been changed to National 
reer as a county correspondent in De- Printer Journalist with Country News- 
Witt County, Ill, where he was teach- paper Advertising Service after its con- 
ing school at the age of seventeen. He  solidation with Country Newspaper Ad- 
later worked on newspapers in Waynes-__ vertising Service, a publication founded 
ville, Bloomington, and Clinton, Ill, in Des Moines in 1927 by C. A. Baum- 
before he bought his first newspaper. gart. Mr. Baumgart came into the Wil- 
Ole Buck died in September 1931 just liamson organization at the time of the 
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consolidation as head of the advertising 
service included in the magazine as the 
“green section.” 

After Ole Buck’s death, Mr. William- 
son assumed his former position as edi- 
tor and publisher of the printing mag- 
azine and simplified the name in April 
1932 to the former title of National 
Printer Journalist, although the “green 
section” was retained. In July 1935 Mr. 
Williamson purchased The Printing In- 
dustry to issue as a companion piece 
with NPJ. The two magazines never 
were consolidated, but in 1935 the for- 
mat of NPJ was reduced to pocket size 
to conform to the format of The Print- 
ing Industry. In 1938 NPJ resumed its 
former large size format. 

The November 1939 issue of National 
Printer Journalist was the last issue of 
the magazine. Editor Williamson called 
attention of his readers to the change 
by saying: 

Effective with the next issue of National 

Printer Journalist, this magazine whieh 

has been published continuously for al- 

most sixty years, will pass into other 
hands. I have decided to relinquish my 
duties as editor and publisher of Na- 
tional Printer Journalist and have sold 
the publication to the Lightner Publish- 
ing Company of Chicago, Illinois. From 
the inception of The Illinois Publisher 
in 1915, through the years it developed 
into a national publication as The United 

States Publisher and Printer, later 

merged with National Printer Jo i. 

and still later for a period of about 

three years, to be published as a com- 
panion magazine to The Printing In- 
dustry. 


When National Printer Journalist 
and The United States Publisher and 
Printer were consolidated in 1931 the 
new publication took up the volume 
numbering of the NPJ. The NPJ had 
reached Vol. 49, No. 1 at the time of 
the consolidation and The United States 
Publisher and Printer had reached Vol. 
9, No. 1. The new magazine began Vol. 
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49, No. 2. This same procedure was 
followed by O. C. Lightner when he 
bought NPJ from Mr. Williamson. The 
last issue was numbered Vol. 57, No. 
11." Mr. Lightner did not publish for 
two months but when his magazine, 
National Amateur Journalist, appeared 
he numbered it Vol. 57, No. 12, al. 
though the magazine was published in 
February 1940. Consolidated with NP 
in the National Amateur Journalist was 
Mail Dealer and Swapper’s Friend, 
Money Magazine, and Better Letters in 
Business, all of which had been pur. 
chased by Mr. Lightner in 1940 and 
consolidated with the Mail Order Jour. 
nal prior to his purchase of the NP]. 
The Mail Order Journal had been 
founded in Chicago in October 1935 
by Publisher W. B. Ziff. The editor was 
B. G. Davis. 

The name National Amateur Journal- 
ist was used for only a few issues, and 
then Mr. Lightner returned to his for- 
mer name of Mail Order Journal. In 
March 1941 he sold the publication to 
John Gerstner of New York City. 

Inasmuch as the WNPJ’s fifty-odd 
years of service to the printing and 
publishing industries were rendered in 
Illinois, libraries in that area have some 
of the best collections of back issues, 
as indicated in the following table: 


University of Illinois: Broken sets of 
Vols. 16 and 19; Vols. 27-37; Vol. 40; 
Vols. 42-57. Complete set of The Illi- 
nois Publisher, except Vol. 1; com- 
plete set of The United States Pub- 
lisher; and a complete set of The 
United States Publisher and Printer. 

Chicago Public Library: Vols. 14-35. 

John Crerar Library, Chicago: Broken 
volumes of 6, 12-18, 23-26. 

Northwestern University: Vols. 43-56. 

Joseph Schaffner Library, Chicago: 
Broken volumes 45-46; 47-50. 

1The age of the NPJ cannot be deter- 

mined by adding to the founding date the 

number of volumes published, because in 

1906 and 1907 the volume numbering was 

not changed. 
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By Armistead Scott Pride 


FFORTS to use Negro newspapers 
in an investigation of Negro life 
and thought too frequently have been 
attended by considerable futility and 
frustration. A student of the social 
process requiring materials of this na- 
ture has been handicapped to the ex- 
tent that (1) he had to depend on 
sketchy and incomplete guides to the 
locations of available files of these pa- 
pers, and (2) in the majority of cases 
the existing copies of individual news- 
papers of the past century were often 
scattered many miles apart in libraries 
which have not been uniform in grant- 
ing loans of such delicate possessions. 
Realizing the need for available Ne- 
gro newspapers as aids-to-research for 
workers in the social sciences, the Com- 
mittee on Negro Studies’ of the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies last 
June began a program of microfilming 
the pages of the Negro newspapers pub- 
lished before the turn of the century, 
with the General Education Board gen- 
are: Melville J. 
Herskovits (Northwestern University), 
chairman ; Sterling Brown (Howard Univer- 
sity) ; Kenneth W. Porter (Vassar College) ; 
Lawrence D, Reddick (New York Public 
Library); Lorenzo D. Turner (Roosevelt 
College) ; Donald Young (Social Science Re- 
search Council), and D. H. Daugherty 
(American Council of Learned Societes). 
secretary. Inquiries concerning available 
microcopies of the Negro newspapers may 
be addressed to: Committee on Ne 
Studies, American Council of Learned 


cieties, 1219 Si h 
ingtos’ 6, xteenth Street, N.W., Wash 


‘Committee members 
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The director of the Lincoln University (Mo.) School 
of Journalism—the only Negro institution offering a 
full professional curriculum—describes a _ research 
project which he has been guiding under sponsorship 
of the American Council of Learned Societies. 


erously financing the undertaking. The 
writer was engaged for a year to carry 
on the project. 

The task facing the investigator for 
this work was, first, that of determin- 
ing the extent of microfilming that had 
already been performed on the Negro 
papers, and, secondly, of ascertaining 
the holdings of the various depositories 
throughout the country and the avail- 
ability of the files for photographing. A 
questionnaire seeking this information 
was sent to more than 300 libraries 
and historical societies. Concurrently, a 
search for titles and holding listings 
was started among community, state, 
and national newspaper histories and 
bibliographies, including Winifred 
Gregory’s American Newspapers, 1821- 
1936, a Union List of Files Available in 
the United States and Canada, which 
lists 257 Negro newspaper titles, and 
Warren Brown’s Check List of Negro 
Newspapers in the United States: 1827- 
1946,’ which includes 467 titles. Ex- 
amination of published sources has 
been supplemented by field work that 
carried the writer into the majority of 
communities in which Negro newspa- 
pers have been published. 

The Library of Congress has agreed 
to perform the microfilming through 

2 Published in June 1946 by the Lincoln 


University School of Journalism, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 
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its photoduplication service and to 
serve as depository for the negatives 
from which positives may be made on 
order at any time. The Library will en- 
gage local photographic laboratories to 
handle the work in cases where the 
newspaper owners in other cities will 
not permit release of the newspapers 
from their premises or from their im- 
mediate locale. 

A stipulated amount in the grant 
from the General Education Board is 
designed for the purchase of five sets 
of the newspaper microfilm positives 
to be distributed to the following Ne- 
gro university centers: Atlanta Univer- 
sity (Atlanta, Ga.), Dillard University 
(New Orleans, La.), Fisk University 
(Nashville, Tenn.), Howard University 
(Washington, D. C.), and Lincoln Uni- 
versity School of Journalism (Jefferson 
City, Mo.). In their responses to the 
questionnaire ninety institutions have 
indicated their interest in possible pur- 
chase of sets or parts of sets of the 
positives. 

At the outset it was found that a 
few of the early newspapers had already 
been microfilmed. These are: Freedom’s 
Journal (New York, N. Y., 1827-1829) ; 
the Weekly Advocate and its successor, 
the Colored American (New York, N. 
Y., 1837-1842); the North Star and its 
successor, Frederick Douglass’ Paper 
(1847-1860, Rochester, N. Y.); New 
National Era (Washington, D. C., 
1870-1875), and the Petersburg (Va.) 
Lancet (1882-1894). 

Included among the newspapers be- 
ing assembled for the microfilming are 
many that have been buried among 
public and private collections and have 
never before been catalogued by de- 
being published tu this county, 
three are being prepared for microfilming 
by their owners: the Chicago (Ill.) De- 
fender (1905), the Norfolk (Va.) Journal 

1 , the Afro-American 


ide (1901), and 
(Baltimore, Md., 1892) 
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positories with racial identification, 
Such is the case of the Detroit (Mich.) 
Plaindealer (1883-1895), portions 0 
whose file drifted years ago onto the 
shelves of the Kansas State Historical 
Society. The Broad Ax, published {or 
two years (1895-1897) at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, before it was moved to 
Chicago, Ill., where it flourished until 
1930, has been listed at least once, but 
not the unmarred, complete file, in the 
hands of Mrs. Elvie S. Porter in Chi- 
cago. 


OMPLETE or partial files for most 

of the well-known Negro newspa- 
pers of the past century will be in the 
microfilming to the extent of some 140, 
000 pages. These will include: the 
Washington (D. C.) Bee (1882-1922); 
Colored American (Washington, D. C. 
1893-1904); the semi-weekly and 
weekly Louisianian (New Orleans, La, 
1870-1882); the New York Globe 
(1880-1884) and its successors the 
Freeman (1884-1887), and the Age 
(1887-date) ; the Huntsville (Ala.) Ga- 
zette (1881-1894); the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Freeman (1884-1926); the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Gazette (1883-1940) ; 
the Iowa Bystander (Des Moines, Iowa, 
1896-date); Richmond (Va.) Planet 
(1883-1940); the Weekly Anglo-Afri- 
can (New York, N. Y., 1859-1865); 
Wisconsin Weekly (Madison, Wisc. 
1898-1915); the Elevator (San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., 1865-1915); the Apped 
(St. Paul, Minn., 1885-1923); the 
Twin-City American (Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1889-1892); the Raleigh (N. 
C.) Gazette (1883-1897); the Harris 
burg (Pa.) State Journal (1882-1885); 
the Oklahoma Guide (Oklahoma City, 
Okla., 1898-1903); the American Citi 
zen (Topeka and Kansas City, Kans, 
1888-1900) ; the Topeka (Kans.) Call 
(1891-1898) ; the Colored Citizen (Fort 
Scott and Topeka, Kans., 1878-1880); 
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Negro Newspaper Files 


the National Reflector (Wichita, Kans., 
1895-1898) ; the Kansas State Ledger 
(Topeka, Kans., 1892-1906), and the 
Leavenworth (Kans.) Herald (1894- 
1898). 

The microfilming will also include 
an early Negro daily published during 
the Reconstruction period in New Or- 
leans, La. This is La Tribune de la 
Nouvelle-Orleans, official organ of the 
Republican party in Louisiana, pub- 
lished 1864-1870, by Dr. L. C. Roude- 
noz as a successor to the tri-weekly 
L’Union (1862-1864), which, like La 
Tribune, was printed half in English 
and half in French. Except for num- 
bers missing for 1866, the year of the 
Mechanics Hall Riots, a fairly complete 
file of both these newspapers is being 
assembled from the holdings of the 
Howard-Tilton Memorial Library at 
Tulane University, The Boston Athan- 
eum, the Louisiana State Museum, the 
American Antiquarian Society, the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, and the 
Archives of the City of New Orleans. 

In many instances individual news- 
papers will be represented only by sin- 
gle or scattered issues—a fact which 
will hardly be a glowing tribute to the 
preserving proclivities of the publishers 
of these organs. A lone survivor of a 
long-forgotten publication is sometimes 
the only evidence of its former exist- 
ence. Such is probably the case of a 
newspaper about which Paul F. Veith, 
New Orleans book dealer, recently 
wrote to the author: “Last week I saw 
a single number of a paper by a Negro 
editor (reputed). The Mandeville (La.) 
Wave, Vol. I, No. 32 (1875 or 1876). 
This is owned etc.” 

Parts of several valuable files have 
long since come to their final resting. 
The early volumes of one of the oldest 
weeklies in existence—the New York 
Age, founded in 1880—were lost some 
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years ago when the office was moved 
from one location to another. Fire de- 
stroyed all numbers of the Philadelphia 
Tribune (founded 1884) before 1912. 
After several loans to research stu- 
dents, the once complete file of the 
People’s Advocate, published 1876-1886 
in Washington, D. C., by John Crom- 
well, has been reduced to half its orig- 
inal size. Just before the writer called 
last summer on Charles Hall, retired 
Census Bureau official who once edited 
the Illinois Record at Springfield, IIL, 
in the late 1890s, the latter had been 
toying with the idea of casting away a 
two-year file of this paper. 

In addition to the standard deposito- 
ries, other places are providing files 
and copies of these papers—attics, 
trunks, and ash cans. From a Brook- 
line, Mass., trash receptacle Mrs. Mary 
Moore of Boston retrieved recently sev- 
eral cartons of old Negro periodicals, 
inéluding the few extant copies of the 
Boston Courant (1890-1902). Hanging 
on a wall at 32 Fulton Street in down- 
town New York City in an old building 
supposedly once visited by General 
George Washington is the only known 
existing copy (Vol. 1 No. 43, Nov. 5, 
1847) of the Ram’s Horn, which was 
published a few doors up the street by 
the owner’s grandfather. 

What the Free Public Library of 
Trenton, N. J., termed as “a noteworthy 
addition to the Library’s collection of 
local history” is a two-year bound file 
of the Trenton Sentinel, published 1880- 
1882 by M. Henri Herbert, “an emi- 
nent and respected Negro leader of 
that period.” The file of the Sentinel 
was found last May in the attic of the 
old Herbert home in Trenton by Cesar 
Arena, a local contractor engaged to 
raze the building. 

The present investigation obviously 
will not turn up everything that is in 
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existence relating to the project. One 
historical newspaper specialist with 
years of experience in tracking down 
old newspapers has predicted that once 
a full list of Negro organs is prepared 
and widely circulated a few more addi- 
tional files will be discovered. There 
will be cases, he believes, like that of 
the Western Cyclone, published 1886- 
1888 at the all-Negro town, Nicodemus, 
Kansas. The Kansas State Historical 
Society at Topeka, which regularly re- 
ceives one copy of every issue of each 
newspaper published in Kansas, has a 
complete set of this publication and 
has listed it in the History of Kansas 
Newspapers, 1854-1916. But it escaped 
racial identification in that history and 
was not included in Rashey B. Moten’s 
study of “The Negro Press in Kansas,” 
written as a master’s thesis in 1938 at 
the University of Kansas. The same is 
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true of the Enterprise, published x 
Nicodemus in 1887. A staff member 0; 
the Kansas Society, who spends much 
of his time among the many layers o{ 
files at Topeka, spotted the two Negr 
papers only recently. 

As the search for these publication; 
proceeds, the following observation; 
may be offered: (1) Negro newspapers 
of a former day have been carelessly 
and wantonly destroyed with no deter. 
rent in the form of agencies seeking to 
assemble files of these publications as 
they appear or to obtain surviving num. 
bers of old papers before they disap. 
pear, and (2) serious attention should 
be given to the preservation of recent 
and present-day Negro publications, 
either by local libraries or by major 
depositories specializing in the Negro 
field. 
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NY ATTEMPT to arrive at an 

exact total of the number of news- 
papers published in the Republic of 
Mexico can lead into error. Some pa- 
pers arise, only to live short lives. The 
existence of others, which are estab- 
lished solely to support a political re- 
gime, may be brief. In general it can 
be said, however, that in every city and 
town of any consequence there are 
newspapers. 

While Mexico City boasts the strong- 
est press, there are one or more im- 
portant dailies in other cities—in Mon- 
terrey, Torreén, Guadalajara, Mérida, 
Oaxaca, Puebla, Vera Cruz, San Luis 
Potosi, to mame some of the leading 
communities. Here are papers published 
by independent companies, possessing 
organizations similar to those in the 
capital. An individual paper may cover 
a territory ranging from 10,000 or 
fewer inhabitants up to 500,000. The 
press outside of the capital faces strong 
competition from the newspapers in 
Mexico City. 

The capital has the following morn- 
ing dailies: Excelsior, El Universal, 
Novedades, La Prensa, El Nacional, 
and El Popular, having together a cir- 
culation of approximately 500,000 
copies. The evening papers are: Ultimas 
Noticias with two editions, Prensa 
Grafica, and El Universal Grdafico. The 
combined circulation of the evening dai- 
lies is 285,000 copies. While they cir- 


THE FOREIGN PRESS 
Edited by Ralph D. Casey 


Mexican Press Is Attaining 
Influence and Stability 


By Alfonso Argudin 


culate principally in the capital, a city 
of about 2,500,000, the morning papers 
are distributed into other communities 
as well, principally to the so-called 
“center states.” 

Excelsior and the two editions of 
Ultimas Noticias, published successfully 
during the past fifteen years, belong to 
a co-operative organization. Conserva- 
tive in policy, their influence on public 
opinion is considerable. Also working 
in co-operative association are La 
Prensa and La Prensa Grafica. Sensa- 
tional in tone and having large circula- 
tions among the lower income groups, 
they have little political influence. 

El Universal, probably the strongest 
and most serious daily, and El Univer- 
sal Grafico, the oldest evening paper, 
are published by Compajfiia Periodistica 
Nacional, which is owned by the Lanz 
Duret family, a group prominent in the 
business and social life of the capital 
and noted also for its cultural and phil- 
anthropic activities. The policy of the 
papers is conservative. Novedades is 
privately owned by Jorge Pasquel, a 
man of wealth who owns the important 
baseball teams of Mexico and whose 
efforts to sign “big leaguers” from 
across the border has aroused public 
attention in the United States. 

The “official organ” of the govern- 
ment is El Nacional. It gets its support 
from the government and its news col- 
umns carry “the official point of view.” 
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Bureaucrats, but few trained newspa- 
permen, man the paper. El Nacional 
has no connection and is not to be con- 
fused with Diario Oficial (the Official 
Daily) in which the government pub- 
lishes all the decrees, resolutions and 
laws. The influence of this paper on 
public opinion is infinitesimal, although 
the politicians follow its contents very 
carefully. 

Finally, there is El Popular, edited 
by the Confederacion de Trabajadores 
de Mexico (Confederation of Mexican 
Workers), the strongest Mexican labor 
organization. The paper is poorly 
printed, has a small circulation, and 
possesses no great influence. 

All the papers, with the exception of 
Diario Oficial, El Nacional and El 
Popular, have their principal sources of 
revenue from advertisements, paid cir- 
culation, and street sales. 


History of the Press 


Although Mexico was conquered by 
Cortes in 1521, it was not until 1722 
that the country had a periodical pub- 
lished at a fixed place and at regular 
intervals. But it is not to be thought 
that journalism was entirely neglected 
during the 300 years of Spanish rule. 
Although no stable newspapers were 
published, news pamphlets known as 
hojas volantes or “flying sheets,” each 
giving details of some extraordinary 
event, did appear from time to time. 
If these “flying sheets,” which date 
from the sixteenth century, can be called 
enterprises in journalism, then the Mex- 
ican experiment antedated the journal- 
ism of the New England colonies.’ The 
single issue of Public Occurrences did 
not appear until 1690 and the first 
paper of continuous publication, the 


1See Henry Lepidus, “The History of 
Mexican Journalism,’ University of Mis- 
souri Bulletin, v. 29, Journalism Series, No. 
49, Jan. 21, 1928. 


Boston News-Letter, had its birth in 
1704.' 

The first printing press in the New 
World was established in Mexico City 
in the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. While the exact date of its estab- 
lishment is obscure, there is general ac- 
knowledgement that the first printer 
was Juan Paoli, or Pablos, an Italian, 
the agent of the house of Cromberger 
of Seville, Spain. 

Castorena’s official gazette, a paper 
which appeared at irregular intervals 
and which supported the Spanish colo- 
nial authorities, was established in 
Mexico in 1722. Controversial journal- 
ism gained some headway shortly be- 
fore the Mexican War of Independence 
against Spain. At Guadalajara, £] 
Despertador Americano, was founded 
by the insurgent, Miguel Hidalgo, and 
gave impetus to a type of polemical 
journalism. From the time of Itur- 
bide’s First Empire in 1822 on down 
to the Mexican Revolution of contem- 
porary history, the press was largely 
dependent on political support. For the 
most part papers stressed the editorial, 
were partisan and political, gave little 
attention to news, and few had any con- 
tinuous existence. 

A change took place with the appear- 
ance of El Imparcial in the late 180s. 
This was an epoch in which newspa- 
pers realized the importance of news 
and altered their policy of a predomi- 
nant emphasis on political controversy. 
Brilliant writers and poets contributed 
to the newspapers in this period and 
during the Revolutionary days that fol- 
lowed. 

During the Mexican Revolution 
(1910-17), most of the papers appear- 
ing in this stormy era were published 
in Mexico City. After 1920 the nation 
was under the dictatorship of Gen. 
Calles and the press found itself ham- 
pered and restricted. Its progress was 
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slow. In late years, however, it has 
earned an important place in the affairs 
of the country, attaining influence and 
stability. 

Various social factors have prevented 
the full development of the Mexican 
of which the high percentage of illiter- 
acy among the Mexican people has 
been an important obstacle to growth 
of newspapers. Government interfer- 
ence and censorship has been a retard- 
ing influence until recently. The costs 
of publishing, due to the necessity of 
importing press machinery and news- 
print, imposed barriers. These difficul- 
ties have not prevented Mexico from 
producing excellent newspapers which 
can be compared favorably with the 
best in other democratic countries. 
Such papers as El Universal and Ex- 
celsior rank high and are in many re- 
spects the equal of leading newspapers 
outside the borders of Mexico. 


Freedom of the Press 


While freedom of the press had been 
confirmed in the several constitutions 
written after 1824, the exercise of this 
right, along with other liberties asso- 
ciated with the privileges of free men, 
depended on the will of the particular 
President who happened to be in office. 
Newspapers, however, did not always 
accept the restrictions imposed on them 
by Presidential fiat even though eco- 
nomic pressure and other censorious 
devices of authoritarian regimes fol- 
lowed attempts to make use of consti- 
tutional guarantees of press freedom. 

Although the Constitution stated that 
freedom of writing and publishing was 
an inviolable right, the government’s 
decree of April 12, 1917, establishing a 
press law prohibited “malicious expres- 
sions calculated to excite hatred of the 
authorities, the army, the national 
guard, or the fundamental institutions 
of the country,” and further forbade 
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the publication of news that the au- 
thorities decided “was detrimental to 
the public good.” 

Twelve years ago the government 
relaxed its hold on the press. In times 
of war and other crises, when the na- 
tional security is endangered, it is now 
customary for the President to consult 
with publishers and editors, calling 
them to the National Palace to attend 
a conference and requesting them to 
follow the practice of the voluntary 
censorship when it appears that publi- 
cation of certain information would 
menace the safety of the state. 

During World War II the govern- 
ment maintained a censorship over both 
the incoming and outgoing news of 
agencies like the Associated Press, the 
United Press and Reuters, but local 
news originating in Mexico and pub- 
lished only within its borders was free 
from government scrutiny, the govern- 
ment depending on editors to exercise 
judgment in what they printed. 

The leading newspapers of the Re- 
public are commercial institutions, with 
important investments in plant, machin- 
ery, and other apparatus of production 
and distribution. Since the government 
still has power to close newspapers, if 
it wishes to make use of its powers, 
this may account for the moderate tone 
of the press in the criticism of govern- 
ment policy. At present, however, there 
seems little danger of drastic action 
against a paper regarded as an offender. 
The government takes the view that a 
free press is one of the most important 
instruments for democratic develop- 
ment of Mexico. 


Government and the Press 
Through the Colonial period, the 


press of Mexico was under the severe 
2See Lucy Salmon, The Newspaper and 


(Oxford University Press, 1923), 
p. 12. 
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domination of the Spanish Viceroy and 
was strictly controlled. Nothing could 
be published unless it had government 
authorization. In the First Empire, the 
press was treated without considera- 
tion, but in that epoch there neverthe- 
less arose a political and controversial 
press. Newspapers withstood persecu- 
tions and censorship, managed to pre- 
sent independent viewpoints, and aided 
in the development of well-known jour- 
nalists and writers. 

In the second Empire, the press had 
little power. A few newspapers favored 
Maximilian, the young Hapsburg who 
had heen put into power through French 
intervention. The pro-Maximilian press 
was opposed by papers which supported 
the opposition movement led by Benito 
Juarez. Although their total was 
small, they had great influence. 


Juarez was the leader of the Re- 
form movement and the father of 
the Reform laws. The newspapers that 
supported him were a factor in the 


final overthrow of the French puppet, 
Maximilian, who ended his ill-fated ca- 
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reer before a firing squad. It should be 
said, however, that in neither of the 
opposing camps during the Revolution 
was there real freedom. While the news- 
papers played an important part in the 
historic incidents of the period, they 
were under the direction of small polit- 
ical parties and “generales.” 

In the years that followed, neither 
under the rule of President Juarez, 
whose intentions were idealistic, nor 
during the regimes of his successors 
was the press free. 

Today, however, the government 
seems intent upon observing the seventh 
article of the Federal Constitution 
which provides that writing and pub- 
lishing on all subjects is inviolable, that 
no law nor authority can establish prior 
censorship, and that freedom of the 
press has no other limitation except re- 
spect for private life, morality, and the 
public peace. 

‘ALFONSO ARGUDIN 


El Universal Grafico 
Mexico City 
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Contemporary Burmese Press 
Undergoing an Evolution 


LTHOUGH Burma long a British 

possession now seeking independ- 
ence, can almost match Texas in terri- 
torial expanse, and although its popu- 
lation is more than twice that of the 
Lone Star state, the aggregate circula- 
tion of the thirty-five Burmese daily 
newspapers will not match that of the 
Boston Herald. The average circulation 
of Burmese daily newspapers is not 
more than 4,000 daily. 


The small circulation is not attributa- 
ble alone to the fact that Burma has 
no large cities except Rangoon,’ nor to 
the additional fact that before World 
War II, Burma was an overwhelmingly 
agricultural country. Neither is it due 
to the problem of illiteracy. The Bur- 
mese can boast of about an eighty per 
cent literacy figure. Indeed, it has the 
highest literacy rate of any colony. The 
reasons for small circulations are two; 
the people do not possess the means of 
Western peoples and newspapers are 
something of a luxury. The shortage 
of paper has prevented the ascent of 
circulations. 


Even before World War II, Burma 
suffered from a paper shortage. The 
price of newsprint was high when meas- 
ured with the Burmese standard of liv- 
ing. A contributing cause of small cir- 
culations was the lack of efficient print- 
ing mechinery in newspaper offices. 

Still, there is an upswing in journal- 
ism in Burma that may, within the next 
few years, greatly alter the picture. 


*Former sub-editor of the Economic 
Daily, Rangoon, Burma; now Burma state 
scholar for journalism in the University of 
Minnesota. 


By Tin-Moung* 


Burma today has more newspapers than 
ever before in its history. The country 
has reacted strongly against the re- 
strictions placed on the press by the 
Japanese when they occupied Burma. 
The occupying forces muzzled freedom 
of information and freedom of the 
press. Then there is a strong national- 
istic movement within Burma which 
now seeks expression. 

Before the war, there were three lead- 
ing newspapers published in Burmese 
and two English-language dailies. The 
Rangoon Gazette and the Rangoon 
Times, morning papers published in the 
capital, were British-owned and were 
pro-British in sentiment. The Gazette 
was the most popular of the two. Of 
the Burmese dailies, New Light of 
Burma with a circulation of 13,000 ex- 
celled the Progress and the Sun, each 
of which had about 8,000 circulation. 

There were few provincial Burmese- 
language newspapers and none pub- 
lished in English in the provinces. 

When the Japanese were driven from 
Burma and the British returned, New 
Light of Burma and the Sun, which 
had continued to publish during the 
occupation, had a rival in Bamakhit. 
This paper was established while the 
Japanese still held Burma and it was 
sponsored and financed by the Burmese 
government which ruled under Japa- 
nese domination. With the Allied tri- 
umph, the Burmese government was 
overturned and new political leaders 
came into power. U On Khin took over 
the paper under private ownership. 

Since the Japanese had confiscated 
the printing presses of Rangoon Ga- 
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zette and the Rangoon Times, there 
was no English-language paper in ex- 
istence immediately after war hostili- 
ties ended. The Psychological Warfare 
Department of the British Army estab- 
lished an English-language paper, the 
Rangoon Liberator, later to take the 
name New Times of Burma. It was then 
supervised by the Public Relations De- 
partment of the government of Burma, 
and the tone of the journal was pro- 
British. By reason of a tacit censorship 
of the news, the news content of the 
paper is channeled within the narrow 
confines of governmental policy. The 
paper is sold to the public in Rangoon 
and elsewhere. Additional copies are 
sent to district areas and to govern- 
mental offices in Burma free of charge. 

The government has other journals 
in Burmese language in various Bur- 
mese districts which carry a pro-Brit- 
ish “line.” None is a daily; all have 
small circulations and are distributed 
free. 

British military authorities published 
an English-language newspaper for the 
troops. This journal, the Burma Star, 
was formerly a one-sheet mimeographed 
affair, issued daily. It has since been 
enlarged to four pages and in format is 
about the size of the average American 
daily. 

Although there had been a Burmese- 
owned, Burmese-edited nationalist Eng- 
lish tri-weekly newspaper called New 
Burma before the war which spoke for 
native people, it died a natural death 
when the war broke out and was not 
revived when peace came. With the re- 
turn of the British, nationalist aspira- 
tions ran high and the realization that 
there should be a paper in English— 
the medium of which is universal— 
gave rise to a Burmese-owned and ed- 
ited daily newspaper, Burman. Another 


Burmese-owned and edited daily paper | 


called Rangoon Mirror, which advocates 


Burmese independence, recently has 
been created. These English-language 
dailies are popular among the twenty 
per cent of the Burmese population 
who can read English. The circulation 
figure of these dailies is still small. 

There are also two English-language 
newspapers owned and edited by In. 
dians in Rangoon. Of these, Morning 
Star has a fairly good reputation. The 
other, Free India and Burma, which 
changed its name from Greater Asia, 
a title inherited from the Japanese gov. 
ernment-sponsored newspaper during 
the occupation, is printed partly in 
English and partly in the Indian lan. 
guage. Recently, it changed its morning 
edition to an evening issue. 

Apart from these Burmese-language 
dailies and English-language newspa- 
pers, there are also Chinese and Indian 
language newspapers in Rangoon. Their 
circulation is limited. 

There had been no Burmese evening 
newspapers before the war, but now 
two or three small four-page news bul- 
letins are published in Rangoon.’ 

As has been mentioned, the sudden 


_growth of mushroom newspapers in 


Burma is fundamentally due to politi- 
cal-consciousness. The tone of the Bur- 
mese press in general is nationalistic 
which in Burma is always synonymous 
with what is regarded as opposition to 
British imperialism. 

Almost all the newspapers, except 
the British-sponsored papers, are social- 
istic in ideology. The papers have va- 
ried political leanings. Some papers are 
party papers as, for example, the Sun’ 
representing the Myochit Party, the 
leader of which is U Saw, ex-premier 
of Burma who had been exiled to 


1 Rangoon has a of something 


more than half a million, while the 1941 
estimate for Mandalay was 163,500. 


2 Incidentally, Sun is the oldest Burmese 
newspaper which is extant. 
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Uganda during the war. Ayedawbon is 
the party organ of Dr. Ba Maw, who 
was the head of the Burmese govern- 
ment during the Japanese regime. 
Thakin Thadinsa, until its recent de- 
mise, was the party paper of the Tha- 
kins who had been branded as radicals 
before the war. The Communist Daily 
is the mouthpiece of the Communist 
Party (Burma) led by Than Tun and 
Thein Pe. The remaining papers are 
mostly pro-AFPFL,’ which is the strong- 
est United Front in Burma led by U 
Aung San, now vice president of the 
Burma interim government. 


ENSORSHIP in the strict sense of 

the word is no longer practised 
by British governmental authorities, al- 
though it was an accepted procedure 
before the war. However, it is quite 
unnecessary now since the government 
can use the gentle method of stopping 
the issuance of any newspaper by re- 
fusing to supply newsprint or delaying 
the arrival of a supply to a publisher. 


The main source of foreign news 
comes from Reuter cables and it is a 
common belief that the agency is close 
to the British. Moreover, all communi- 
cation lines are controlled by the gov- 
ernment, thus giving officials the oppor- 
tunity of checking the news which is 
not in line with official policy. 

Reuters reigns supreme in supplying 
news to the newspapers in Burma. The 
agency had its news-distributing office 
in Rangoon before the war but when 
the British returned to Burma, the 
country was in such an unhappy state 
of affairs that it could not reestablish 
its ofice immediately. The work of the 
agency was taken over by the govern- 
ment until the end of 1946 when the 
agency resumed its work in Rangoon. 
Other sources of news are provided by 


Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League. 


Burma Broadcasting Studios in Ran- 
goon which usually gets late news and 
flashes from the British Broadcasting 
Corporation, and the All-India Radio; 
other news agencies are the govern- 
ment handouts, United States Informa- 
tion Service which distributes American 
news in mimeographed sheets free of 
charge; the Associated Press, which 
supplies news bulletins sent by air- 
mail from India; and finally, the Brit- 
ish Information Service which recently 
established an office in Rangoon. 

- All news bulletins are isued in Eng- 
lish with the occasional exception of 
translated news-items from the Public 
Relations Department of the govern- 
ment of Burma. It is said that the 
British Information Service is now con- 
templating the issuance of its mimeo- 
graphed bulletins in Burmese. 

As almost all news items are issued 
in English, they must be translated be- 
fore they are edited. The delay in first 
translating and then editing the news 
and the slowness of setting type by 
hand means that news often lacks the 
timeliness which is common in the pub- 
lications of Western newspapers. 

The Burmese press has comparatively 
very early deadlines because printing 
machines are mostly out of date and 
not very efficient. Many presses were 
destroyed in the course of the war. 
Since electric generators had been de- 
stroyed during the war and what re- 
mained had been commandeered by the 
Japanese, many of the presses must be 
hand-driven. 

Composing machines were used by 
the Rangoon Gazette and Rangoon 
Times before the war, but were seized 
by the Japanese. There has been some 
restoration of machinery of late. There 
had never been type-setting machines 
in Burmese. 

The format of the papers of Burma 
is small—about half and sometimes a 
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quarter the size of American papers. 
However, some Burmese journals have 
enlarged their formats although the size 
of a Burmese newspaper may depend 
upon the size of the news stock sup- 
plied by the government. There are 
some similarities betwen the Burmese 
newspapers and the French journals. 
Like the French newspapers, the Bur- 
mese dailies are physically small and 
cannot provide an expensive news serv- 
ice. Most recently established newspa- 
pers do not have printing presses of 
their own. 

Few foreign correspondents can be 
sent or stationed outside the country 
by Burmese publishers and “our own 
foreign correspondents” are usually 
those who happen to be on foreign 
_ soil. They usually hold honorary jobs 
as journalists. As funds are unfortu- 
nately limited, plagiarism or lifting of 
news from foreign journals and news- 
papers is fairly common, although some 
of the Burmese newspapers are now 
honest enough to print credit lines. 

Burmese journalists, like their French 
confreres, are underpaid. It is heart- 
ening to note, however, that most of 
them do not allow themselves to be 
bought. They usually follow the profes- 
sion of journalism because it is a mis- 
sion they wish to fulfill. 

As most of the Burmese press cannot 
afford to have a large editorial organi- 
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zation, the work of translating, edit. 
ing, copyreading, editorial writing, and 
sometimes even proof-reading had to be 
done by one man. Some recently-estab. 
lished newspapers are run by a single 
individual who owns the journal, edits 
it, and at the same times manages its 
business as well. Incidentally, reference 
books, morgues, and editorial libraries 
are practically nonexistent in Burmese 
newspaper offices. It can therefore be 
regarded as a daily miracle that Bur. 
mese newspapers see the light of day 
in the face of these handicaps. 

As is the axiom in the newspaper 
sphere all over the world, advertise- 
ments are usually the source of income 
on which Burmese newspapers must 
depend. But the papers are not “adver- 
tisement-ridden” as is the case of some 
newspapers in Great Britain. Advertisers 
cannot dictate the policy of the paper. 
One reason for this is that advertise- 
ment spaces are limited through paper 
shortage and there rarely are Burmese 
advertisers who can afford to contract 
for large space. 

The chain newspaper which is com- 
mon in America is unknown in Burma. 

The Burmese press is undergoing an 
evolution and while there is ample room 
for improvement and development of 
the newspapers, they can be said to 
represent the aspirations of the Bur- 
mese people. 
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Censorship 
WEAPON OF SILENCE, by Theodore F. Koop . : 
Comparative Journalism 
Tue NeEwSPAPER, by Ignaz Rothenberg . . . ..... =. 
Srupies OF British NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS FROM THEIR BEcINNING 
To 1800, by Katherine Kirtley Weed and Richmond Pugh Bond . 
Critical Writi 
On Seconp THoucnt, by James Gray . . .. . 
History and Biography 
CHAMPAGNE CHOLLY, by Eve Brown. . atiete ie 
Tue Cutcaco Trisune: Its First Hunprep ‘Yeans, Vol. III, 
By Philip Kinsley 
Country Jake, by Charles B. Driscoll . . . . 
Journey THRoucH My Years, by James M. Cox. . . ....... 
More Post Biocrapuies, edited by John E. Drewry. . 
THe PRESIDENTS AND THE Press, by James E. Pollard. . . 
SeLecteD Letrers oF WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, edited by Walter Sehuewn . 
Journalistic Writing 
NewsPAPER ReportinGc Topay, by Charles C. Clayton . 
TECHNIQUES OF ARTICLE WritiNnc, by Robeson Bailey . . ‘ 
From Fact to Fiction, by Edmund Ware and Robeson Bailey . 
Law of the Press 
Tue Book or Lipet, by Charles Angoff. . . . 
Problems of Communications 
A Free AND RESPONSIBLE Press, by the Commission on Freedom of the Press 
FREEDOM OF THE Movies, by Ruth A. Inglis . . .. . 
Public Relations 
PracticaL Pusiic Reiations, by Rex Harlow and Marvin M. Black . 
Radio and Television 
BroapcastinG Music, by Earnest LaPrade. . 
Here Is Tetevision, by Thomas Hutchinson . . ‘ 
A Manuat or Rapio News Writinec, by Burton L. ‘Hotaling 
Ravio Drama Propuction, by Rome and Walter Krulevitch 
Reporting of Public Affairs 
DeaDLINE DeLayeD, by Members of the Overseas Press Club . 
Our Fair City, edited by Robert S. Allen . or 
Student Publications 
Tue Stupent Eprror’s MANUAL, by Jean Nash . 
Advertising 
ApvERTISING PropuctTiIon, by Ben Dalgin. . . 
MEN AND METHODS oF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING, he Don U. Bridge . 
TecHNIQUE OF ADVERTISING Layout, by Frank H. Young. . 


Brevisma Historia y TECNICA DEL AVISO EN LA PRENSA, 
By Jacinto A. Duarte 
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Weapon oF Sirence. By Theodore F. 
Koop. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1946. 304 pp. $3.50. 


ERE is the account of the Ameri- 

can civilian censorship by a for- 
mer AP man who worked closely with 
Byron Price. Mr. Koop attempts the 
difficult task of describing the whole 
range of the censorship: the warden- 
ship of the mails, cables and radio- 
grams flowing to and from this coun- 
try, the “voluntary censorship” plan 
and how it worked, and the relationship 
of Price’s office to government depart- 
ments and the Army and Navy. 


In the management and organization 
of his material, Mr. Koop has suc- 
ceeded admirably. Clarity of style and 
the judicious seasoning of his exposi- 
tion with illustrations and anecdotes of 
the censors’ problems and achievements 
carry the reader along from the date of 
Price’s appointment to the postscript, 
the postwar period when certain mili- 
tary leaders attempted unsuccessfully 
to control sources of information fol- 
lowing V-J Day. 

But the reader completes the volume 
with a sense of disappointment. Per- 
haps it is not the fault of Mr. Koop 
that this is so. The critic wishes that 
more attention had been given to the 
work of the Press Division in OC. This, 
however, would no doubt have meant 
curtailing the recital of the work of the 
censors who watched messages crossing 
domestic borders. The critic also wishes 
a more elaborate account of the secrecy 
of information imposed by the Army 
and Navy. Mr. Koop can excuse himself 
for failure to develop this theme on the 
ground that the OC had power neither 
to create nor to give out news, and the 
behavior of the military in closing up 
avenues of news must be reserved for 
another writer. 
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The book suffers to some extent from 
a lack of interpretation of some of the 
basic problems of censorship in a dem. 
ocratic state. Mr. Koop does give seri- 
ous warning of the danger of “stringent 
control of all avenues of communica- 
tion, domestic as well as international,” 
by the military in the event of another 
war. But the reader expects the author 
to explain the censorship in the frame- 
work of the putting out of information 
as well as of censorship policy. 

To illustrate: Military and naval of- 
ficers were guilty of flagrant practices 
in bottling up the news. While Price 
and his staff frequently overruled “the 
brass” in approving the publication of 
information that correspondents had 
smelled out, as in the case of the Pat- 
ton soldier-slapping episode, was this 
mechanism a sufficient safeguard to pre- 
vent the damming up of legitimate news 
to which the public was entitled? Mr. 
Koop does not argue the question 
whether Elmer Davis of the OWI should 
have had greater power to drag infor- 
mation from military and diplomatic 
channels, or whether Davis failed to 
use the authority he already possessed. 

These problems lie at the heart of 
the whole censorship problem. 

Byron Price made a major decision 
early in the war. Mr. Koop says: 

He would not censor the government, 
for that would bring him too close to the 
field of publicity and propaganda. Any- 
thing that responsible government off- 
cials felt should be disclosed, either in 
formal announcements or in conversa- 
tions with individual reporters, would 
be acceptable to Censorship. Price’s of- 
fice would be neither the fountainhead 
of government news nor a dam against 
talkative federal executives. 

From this decision was evolved the 
principle of “appropriate authority” un- 
der which Censorship did not object to 
publication of material disclosed by 4 

ified government source, even 

ugh the information might cross 4 
Censorship request. 
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As far as the operation of the OC 
went, that was a wise decision. Price 
even went so far as to warn editors 
against a “dangerous psychology of 
overcensorship” on their part. On many 
occasions he brought to the attention 
of the War and Navy Departments 
cases of misinterpretation or misuse of 
the censorship code in the domestic 
area by overzealous officers. But this 
does not mean that the over-all govern- 
ment information-censorship policy— 
censorship vis-a-vis OWI and both vis- 
a-vis the Army and Navy—was ever sat- 
isfactorily worked out. It will be re- 
called that Palmer Hoyt, while still 
serving in OWI, remarked that some 
of the censorship practices “indulged 
in under the general excuse of military 
or naval security smack of the thought 
processes of the middle ages.” Hoyt 
was speaking of the military arms of 
the government, undoubtedly, but he 
posed a problem that is not discussed 
adequately in “Weapon of Silence.” 

Byron Price’s reputation for good 
judgment, tolerance, and a sincere be- 
lief in democratic ways will be en- 
hanced by Mr. Koop’s book. The au- 
thor’s style throughout is in a minor 
key—no glamorizing, no purple patches. 
But Price emerges as the one man on 
whom the success of the “voluntary 
censorship” depended. He enjoyed the 
confidence of editors and radio opera- 
tors. He had powers of persuasion 
along with firmness in his judgments. 
It does not detract from Price’s de- 
served reputation to say that this re- 
viewer regrets that the contributions of 
John H. Sorrells and Nat R. Howard, 
his right bowers, did not receive a 
greater degree of underscoring. 

The volume has the merit of reveal- 
ing the usefulness of the censorship in 
discovering intelligence items for the 
armed services and economic informa- 


tion for the Board of Economic War- 
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fare, the War Production Board and 
other agencies. Not the least valuable 
element of the work of OC was in as- 
sisting in the strangulation of the im- 
port trade in materials needed by 
enemy war industries. 

Mr. Koop received memoranda and 
records of their work from other mem- 
bers of the OC staff, undoubtedly a 
help in preparing a book on the whole 
operation. 

The author is now on the staff of the 
National Geographic magazine. 

D. Casey 
University of Minnesota 
* * * 
Tue Newspaper. By Ignaz Rothenberg. 
London and New York: Staples Press 
Ltd. 1947. xvi + 351 pp. 35s. 


The technique of the comparative 
study is here applied to the press laws 
of the western world. Dr. Rothenberg 
describes the steps taken to detect and 
punish the manifold derelictions of men 
operating newspapers, beginning, of 
course, with political corruption. He 
analyzes libel laws and shows how the 
right of redress follows cultural pat- 
terns, some of which are quite different 
from America’s. 

A section especially interesting in 
view of the recommendations of the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press 
deals with the right to reply to libels 
and reveals the pettiness and absurdity 
which have characterized use of this 
device in practice. 

Religious censorship of publishing in 
Latin American countries is presented 
and restrictions on the reporting of 
legislative proceedings are traced his- 
torically. Also detailed are the legal 
regulation of circulation and advertis- 


‘ing practices. 


The author presents the formal gen- 
eral requirements which have been 
made respecting newspapers, bringing 
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out such small matters as the forced 
contribution of one or two copies to 
government and to a few libraries, as 
well as the more important provisions 
which force listing of responsible own- 
ers and editors. One section describes 
how the law singles out the legally re- 
sponsible individuals in publishing. 

Finally, Dr. Rothenberg discusses 
the failures of the jury system in press 
law and shows, as well, the frailties of 
such special legal devices as lay judges 
and special press courts. 

Several problems attended the com- 
pilation and analysis of the subject 
matter of this study which the author 
has not fully overcome. It is a physical 
task outside the abilities of most men 
to search the official statutes of the 
various countries and to keep the final 
compilation up to date. It is even more 
dificult to ascertain the real signifi- 
cance or actual use of statutes. 


Dr. Rothenberg relied upon existing 


compilations of press statutes, such as 


an international study made for the 
British government in 1926, and upon 
such well-known books as Siebert’s 
Rights and Privileges of the Press and 
Odgers’ A Digest of the Law of Libel 
and Slander. European law to which 
reference is made in these circum- 
stances is largely out of date. As the 
author makes clear, the Russian law 
referred to is czarist, not communist. 
None of the material reflects the 
changes made by World War II in 
Europe. 

The study boils down pretty much to 
a comparison of English, American, and 
French law, with some specialized as- 
pects of Spanish-American practice in- 
cluded, and, as such, has importance 
and validity in 1947. 


J. Epwarp GeraLp 
University of Minnesota 
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Srupies or British NEWSPAPERS any 
PERIODICALS FROM THEIR 
To 1800. Studies in Philology Extra 
Series No. 2. By Katherine Kirtley 
Weed and Richmond Pugh Bond. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Car. 
olina Press. 1946. vi + 233 pp. 
Paper $2.50, cloth $3.50. 


This compilation is made up of 2099 
references to studies of British journal. 
ism and certain related subjects up to 
1800. (Actually the total is a little 
higher because a few numbers are used 
twice.) The compilers divide it into 
seven sections: (1) bibliographies and 
bibliographical studies (eighty-one en. 
tries), (2) beginnings of the newspa- 
per: corantos, newsbooks, newsletters 
(forty), (3) general studies (243), (4) 
individual newspapers and periodicals, 
editors, authors, and publishers, towns 
and counties, all arranged alphabeti- 
cally (1129), (5) special subjects— 
advertising, the character, circulation 
and reading public, clubs, the essay, 
freedom of the press, the stamp tax 
(ninety-two), (6) newspapers and pe- 
riodicals in Europe, arranged by coun- 
tries (198), (7) newspapers and peri- 
odicals in America, including Canada 
and Latin America (316). 

As the usefulness of a list such as 
this is beyond question, all one would 
ask is how nearly complete and how 
accurate it is. So far as I have tested 
it, its accuracy is quite satisfactory; in- 
deed I have noticed only three trivial 
errors—Stewart for Steuart (105), 
Streatfield for Streatfeild (1295), and 
Bossier for Boissier (1775). As for its 
completeness, the last three sections are 
admittedly selective. The fourth section 
is a feat of compilation; I imagine 
that very little has been missed. This 
is the real meat of the book and the 
chief source of its unique value. In the 
earlier sections, however, there are 
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omissions which I do not understand. 
The compilers list a facsimile of a 
Latin account of the Russian invasion 
of Poland in 1563 printed at Douay, 
but only one of a number of facsimiles 
and reprints of English newsbooks 
which have appeared from time to time. 
If an article in the British Museum 
Quarterly for 1933 announcing the ac- 
quisition of three  sixteenth-century 
newsbooks was worth listing, why not 
similar announcements in 1928 (iii 49), 
1930 (v 27-28), and 1935 (ix 111)? 
Three books made up of family papers 
and letters, including newsletters, are 
listed (102, 105, 107), but there are 
certainly a number of others. A sur- 
prising omission is D. C. Collins’ Hand- 
list of News Pamphlets, 1590-1610 
(London, 1943). The compilers would 
have earned our further gratitude if 
they had included seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century tracts on the press. 
These are apparently excluded with all 
“critical and historical studies pub- 
lished before 1800,” and to be sure a 
number of them are listed in the Cam- 
bridge Bibliography. But they are most 
valuable to the historian of the news- 
paper and some day somebody will 
have to dig them out. 

Obviously this bibliography is a most 
useful tool, expertly made. Perhaps it 
will embolden someone to undertake a 
history of the first two centuries of 
the newspaper and thus justify the 
pains the compilers have taken. 

M. A. SHAABER 

University of Pennsylvania 

+ * 

On Seconp Tuoucut. By James Gray. 
Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press. 1946. 264 pp. $3. 

The newspaper book reviewer is in a 
tough spot. If he writes about books as 
a reporter, stressing their news values, 
the literati will be on his neck. If he 
pens highbrow criticism from his ivory 


tower, the run-of-mine reader will skip 
his column all the faster. Some papers, 
such as the New York Times and Her- 
ald-Tribune have tried to report book 
news daily, but on Sunday to dip a lit- 
tle deeper into eternal and esthetic 
values. While some literary criticism of 
a high and distinguished order has hon- 
ored the American press with its pa- 
tronage—notably Poe and Huneker and 
Brooks, the usual newspaper quite 
rightly shuns this type of belles-lettres 
as outside its proper sphere. 

Gray, for twenty years book editor 
of the St. Paul Pioneer Press-Dispatch 
and now with the Chicago Daily News, 
attempts to ride both horses in this 
collection of his reviews. He has added 
to the reviews, produced through the 
years for his paper, his second thoughts, 
assuming the more perilous pose of 
critic. 

Realizing the shortcomings and oc- 
cupational hazards of his trade, Gray 
evinces a becoming modesty about his 
judgments. As he says, it is sobering 
to realize that one’s epic prose may 
become the wrapper for dead fish. He 
states reasonably that there should, 
however, be a certain design, a consis- 
tency, a holding to and with a body 
of principles even in the daily toil of 
a newspaper reviewer. 

When one attempts to examine Gray’s 
own reviews in the light of these facts, 
certain other characteristics are dis- 
closed. It would seem that Gray, rightly, 
has emphasized the amusement or en- 
tertainment aspect. His reviews touch 
lightly on the serious; dwell on the 
amusing, too often in the glib but mean- 
ingless patter of the cognoscenti; ten- 
tatively essay the superficially profound, 
and often evade the verdict for poster- 
ity—or even the present. Everything is 
good; seldom do we have a commercial 
mediocrity. Often the hack is elevated 
among the elite, and the competent 
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second-rater is glorified among the 
gods. The consistency of universal 
worth has become the rule; the prin- 
ciple of praise rules the roost. 

When Mr. Gray ventures into criti- 
cism, then indeed is all virtue lost. One 
page tells us that Galsworthy is a con- 
servative fumbler, a trivial apologist 
for reaction. Elsewhere, however, the 
author of The Forsyte Saga is liberal- 
minded, has a “brave concern with the 
fate of society.” Gray’s failure to be of 
one mind or even to realize the literary 
and historical importance of one liter- 
ary figure may mean nothing in itself. 
But when he repeats his faulty apprais- 
als, without taking the time to validate 
his off-hand comments, we may seri- 
ously question his pretensions. 

Thus we see Pearl Buck, the woman’s 
home companion, nominated as a lonely 
monument of genius; pages penned on 
such passing phenomena as Clare 
Boothe Luce and Dorothy Parker; pa- 
tronizing sneers for Dos Passos and con- 
descending patronage for Hemingway. 

Criticism is a kind of literature in 
itself. It calls for scholarship of a high 
order, founded on a theory of esthetics 
and a system of values. It means an 
indifference to the clowning antics of 
the entertainer, a disregard for the dol- 
lars of commerce. Finally, it demands 
a serious consideration, at length, of the 
writer and his work. It is difficult to 
provide space and leisure for these du- 
ties among the daily chores of a news- 
paper. A very few reviewers simulta- 
neously have been literary critics, 
though seldom for their papers. Mr. 
Gray is not one of these; he should 
stick to his last. 

James L. C. Forp 
Montana State University 
* * 

Rinehart & Company have published 
a third edition of Robert Schmitz’s 
Preparing the Research Paper (60c). 
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CuHo.ty. By Eve Brow, 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 194) 
324 pp. $3.75. 


This book is a biography of Maury 
H. B. Paul who wrote society news fo; 
Hearst papers in New York City under 
the by-lines of Cholly Knickerbocker, 
Dolly Madison, Polly Stuyvesant, ani 
Billy Benedick. The author was his sec. 
retary and later his assistant and while 
he was obviously no hero to her, much 
of the book seems to be written in; 
vein of breathless hero-worship. 


From the viewpoint of the journalisn 
teacher and the journalism student, the 
book has no significance except pos 
sibly as suggested reading in an ethics 
course as an example of how remunere 
tively petty prejudices, blackmail, ad. 
vertising tie-ups, sycophancy, and ver 
ality paid this “ranking society editor 
in America, . . .” 

The book is filled with names of New 
York society and of “Cafe Society,” : 
phrase the author credits the subject o/ 
her biography with creating. The av 
thor’s style is as filled with cliches a 
were Cholly’s columns although she 
avoids his annoying habit of over-using 
quotation marks. 

Unless the prospective reader is filled 
with curiosity about society events % 
reported in Hearst’s New York papers 
from 1914 to 1942 and unless he ca 
stomach 300 pages of writing in the 
gushiest imaginable society-page style, 
he would do well to avoid the volume 


Norvat Luvxox 
Ohio State University 


The first issue of the Jnternationd 
Journal of Opinion and Attitude Re 
Search, edited by Dr. Laszlo Radvanyi, 
appeared in March. The address i 
Donato Guerra 1, Desp. 207, Mexico, 
D. F., Mexico. The rate is $4 a year. 
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Tue Cuicaco Tripune: Its First Hun- 
prep YEARS. Volume III, 1880-1900. 
By Philip Kinsley. Chicago: The Chi- 
cago Tribune. 1946. xiv + 359 pp. 
Ill. $5. 


The period covered by the third vol- 
ume of the history of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, 1880-1900, is one of the most sig- 
nificant in American history. It was dur- 
ing this period that the frontier, which 
for almost a century had been an im- 
portant influence in American life, com- 
pletely disappeared. It was during this 
period also that the country came of 
age, and to assert its position as a first- 
rate power began its expansion into the 
Caribbean area and the Orient as a re- 
sult of the war with Spain. The growing 
intensity of the struggle between capi- 
tal and labor, the gold standard issue, 
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and the protective tariff appeared defi- 
nitely to mark the way for a future of 
capitalistic paternalism. In this period 
were laid the foundations for the great 
monopolies and a consequently grow- 
ing tendency toward governmental con- 
trol. The animosities created by the 
Great Conflict were quietly dying, 
though there was still strong evidence 
prior to elections of the “waving of the 
bloody shirt.” 

The volume under review mirrors the 
life of the period, including the rather 
insignificant with the momentous 
events of history. The author makes no 
attempt at interpretation but chooses 
to let the Tribune tell its own story. 
The result is a hodgepodge of facts, 
poorly organized, but withal the book 
contains much valuable information. 
When completed, the four-volume study 
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should be a worthy contribution to the 
history of American life. 

In many ways the Tribune asserted 
its leadership in the journalism field. 
It had ceased being a party organ, 
though its interest in politics was sus- 
tained in a more objective sense. It 
sometimes grew critical of the Repub- 
licans but always came to their sup- 
port, as Joseph Medill, who headed the 
paper until his death in 1899, could 
never bring himself to support the party 
(Democratic) which had come so near 
to “wrecking the Union.” That political 
bias sometimes crept into the columns, 
or else editorial judgment was not al- 
ways sound, is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing stai‘ement after a decisive Re- 
publican victory: “The Democratic 
Party is now excluded from power and 
so far as human foresight can predict, 
its exclusion is permanent.” But when 
it is recalled that similar statements 
were made about the Republican party 
following the Democratic landslide in 
1936, the Tribune’s assertion may well 
be attributed to wishful thinking. 

Those who would so strongly com- 
mend the New York Times for its pub- 
lication in full of the Versailles Treaty 
should recall that this was not the first 
journalistic feat of its kind, for approx- 
imately forty years earlier, when type- 
setting was done by hand, the Tribune 
had published the complete revised ver- 
sion of the New Testament in a special 
sixteen-page supplement. Ninety-seven 
compositors in twelve hours set the 
type. 

The enterprise of the Tribune in the 
espousal of the cause of the Cubans in 
the controversy with Spain ranked sec- 
ond only to that of Pulitzer’s World 
and Hearst’s Journal; and the way in 
which it scooped the entire country in 
reporting Dewey’s victory at Manila is 
a tribute to the effectiveness of its ex- 
cellent organization. 


The death of Joseph Medill marke; 
the passing of one of the really grea 
figures in American journalism. Fo, 
nearly half a century, with the excep. 
tion of a few years when he was mayor 
of Chicago, his genius had been a guid. 
ing influence in the life of the Tribune, 
and under his leadership it had beep 
developed into one of the great news. 
papers of the time. 

Marcus M. WILKERsox 
Louisiana State University 
* * 


Country Jake. By Charles B. Driscoll, 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1946, 
256 pp. $3. 


The columnist who succeeded 0. 0. 
McIntyre as the writer of “New York 
Day by Day” and whose life of Mcln. 
tyre is perhaps his best-known work 
sets forth in this book the story of his 
youth as a Kansas farm boy in the days 
when W. J. Bryan was running for the 
presidency. 

Country Jake is the middle part of 


a trilogy of Driscoll’s family, his own } 


youth, and his home state of Kansas. 
The first part, Kansas Irish, tells of Big 
Flurry, Driscoll’s father, who after years 
at sea came to the Kansas prairies a 
a pioneer farmer. Big Flurry was a de. 
scendant of Sir Fineen O'Driscoll the 
Rover, bold pirate who was knighted 
by Queen Elizabeth. His hardheaded 
individualism set the pattern for young 
Charles Driscoll’s arduous life on the 
Sedgwick County farm. 

It was a life full of hardship, dis 
couragements, and hindrances to ambi- 
tion. But its round of strenuous labor, 
broken by occasional visits to nearby 
Wichita and intermittent periods o! 
country-schooling, gave Driscoll his 
start in life and a setting for these 

Driscoll’s Irish-born imagination 
finds full play in the recital of his boy- 
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hood experiences. The tale is one of 
keen characterization, sharp wit, and 
simple pathos. Farm fires, a flood, chol- 
era, the separation of his parents, and 
an injury which fell just short of leav- 
ing him permanently an invalid sup- 
plied the framework of events which 
gave Driscoll his chance to write mov- 
ingly of the tragedies which swept 
through his young days. 

Calamities and disappointments fell 
thick and fast on the Driscoll house- 
hold. Charles and his brother, Van, 
three years his elder, withstood these 
with stanch family pride. There were 
occasional triumphs, but none of these 
compensated for the lack of schooling. 
The country school, which the boys at- 
tended with painful irregularity, was 
conducted most of the time by incred- 
ibly stupid and cruel teachers. That the 
Driscolls learned anything at all was a 
marvel explainable only by their native 
intelligence and unquenchable thirst 
for knowledge. 

A chapter describing the Driscoll 
boys’ love of books, their insatiable ap- 
petite for reading, and their interest in 
current happenings foreshadows the 
professional success which both later 
achieved. Journalism was in the younger 
Driscoll’s blood. He made newspaper 
scrapbooks on the Free Silver campaign 
and the Spanish-American war. He be- 
came a subscriber to the Wichita Eagle, 
though he had to walk six miles from 
his home to get the paper. 

The chance for an education came 
eventually to Driscoll. His entrance into 
Lewis Academy marks the end of the 
book, but enough has been told to make 
clear to the reader what it takes for a 
Kansas country jake to break open the 
door leading to a distinguished career 
in journalism. 

H. H. Hersert 
University of Oklahoma 
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Journey My Years. By 
James M. Cox. New York: Simon and 
Schuster. 1946. 463 pp. Ill. $4.50. 


One peculiarity of the 1920 presiden- 
tial campaign was that both candidates 
were from the same state and both 
were successful publishers of small city 
newspapers. That was the only similar- 
ity between the two contestants, how- 
ever. Warren G. Harding won the elec- 
tion, only to become one of the Great 
Failures of American public life. James 
M. Cox was the loser, but has lived to 
see most of his principles carried to 
successful consummation. Now, at 76, 
this dean of the Also-Rans has written 
his own account of one of the most sig- 
nificant periods of our history. 

Mr. Cox was born in the Miami val- 
ley of Ohio, a locality noted for its 
journalists and politicians. Murat Hal- 
stead of the Cincinnati Enquirer and 
John A. Cockerill, who rose to fame 
under Joseph Pulitzer, came from Mr. 
Cox’s county. William Dean Howells 
labored in a print shop not many miles 
away. C. L. Vallandigham, the intransi- 
gent editor of the Empire opposed the 
Civil War and later won vindication 
for his policies during a colorful career 
spent mostly in the valley. In the sub- 
urbs of Dayton Whitelaw Reid was 
born. The surrounding counties com- 
prise the famous Third District, which 
has contributed as many outstanding 
public men as any similar area in the 
country. It was not strange, therefore, 
that young Jim Cox soon developed an 
interest in newspapers and politics. 

It was politics that made him famous, 
but first and last Mr. Cox has been a 
newspaperman. As a boy he helped his 
brother-in-law put out the weekly paper 
at Middletown. In 1892, at the age of 
twenty-two, he became a reporter for 
the Enquirer. Paul J. Sorg, a million- 
aire tobacco dealer who had won a spe- 
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cial election to Congress, initiated Mr. 
Cox to politics when the young reporter 
was lured away as Mr. Sorg’s private 
secretary. At the end of the term Mr. 
Cox returned to Ohio, where, with the 
help of his mentor, he bought the Day- 
ton News. He was then only twenty- 
eight, but already he had indicated his 
capabilities as a sound businessman, 
for the paper prospered almost at once. 
True, the News missed one of the big 
scoops of all time, when two home 
town boys, Wilbur and Orville Wright, 
opened the door to the age of flight, 
but considering the skepticism of edi- 
tors following the Langley experiments, 
perhaps this should not be charged 
against the News. 

In 1912 Mr. Cox was elected gover- 
nor for the first time. This was the era 
of the Progressive, the muckraker, the 
trust-buster and the political reformer. 
In Toledo and Cleveland Brand Whit- 
lock and Tom Johnson were fanning 
the flames of liberal revolt. LaFollette, 
Norris, Beveridge, and Hiram Johnson 
were achieving national prominence for 
their advanced ideas. The spirit of re- 
form was, in fact, world-wide. It was 
manifested by the creation of the Rus- 
sian Duma, the attempt to establish a 
Chinese republic, and by the rise of the 
Social Democrats in Germany. 

In his own sphere James M. Cox 
stood at the forefront of the liberal 
movement. He fought for regulation of 
the trusts and railroads. His Workmen’s 
Compensation Law became a model 
throughout the land. He attacked the 
high tariff bloc and declared that the 
Payne-Aldrich bill was an “outrage.” 
His Miami Valley Flood Control Plan 
was a precursor of TVA. Under Gov- 
ernor Cox Ohio set the pattern for 
prison reform. Yet in spite of his dem- 
onstrated liberal tendencies, Mr. Cox 
was able to hold the loyalties of many 
conservative business leaders. Appar- 
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ently they looked upon him as “safe.” 
He had proved by his journalistic suc. 
cess that he was a sound businessman, 
Thus, with the help of the liberals and 
a large section of the business element, 
Mr. Cox was able to break precedent 
by winning the governorship three 
times. 

It was this record that brought him to 
the attention of party leaders when the 
Democrats met in San Francisco to se- 
lect a successor to Woodrow Wilson. 
Col. E. M. House has given the impres. 
sion in his memoirs that the President 
looked upon the Ohioan with uncon- 
cealed contempt. The personal letters 
published for the first time by Mr. Cox 
will help to dispel this myth. From the 
failing hands of the shattered war 
President Mr. Cox accepted the torch 
of world leadership in: peace, and these 
chapters are the most illuminating of 
the entire book. 

Nineteen Twenty had been called 
“the year of the Great Apathy.” It was 
a period in which a people, tired of 
war, failed to realize on the investment 
in human lives that had been made to 
“make the world safe for democracy.” 
Mr. Cox makes a strong case against 
the leaders of the opposition who de- 
liberately sabotaged a noble effort for 
the sake of political advantage. In 
many respects the recent persecution 
of David Lilienthal parallels all too 
closely the vindictiveness of a victori- 
ous party more interested in villifica- 
tion than in public welfare. The League 
of Nations was admittedly not a per- 
fect instrument but the issue was 
fought, says Mr. Cox, not on its merits 
but because of its relationship to the 
Democratic party and its leader. As 
Mark Sullivan has pointed out, Wilson 
must take some of the blame for his 
defeat. His arrogance in demanding a 
Democratic Congress in the off-elections 
of 1918, for example, turned many edi- 
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tors against him. He was inclined to 
be arrogant and contemptuous of lesser 
minds. But the League, says Mr. Cox, 
was killed by such men as Theodore 
Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, who 
put personal animosity above every 
other consideration. 

There is an interesting disclosure in 
this part of the book about the selec- 
tion of Franklin D. Roosevelt as Mr. 
Cox’s running mate. It was Mr. Cox 
himself who selected the New Yorker. 
In fact, Mr. Cox insisted upon young 
Roosevelt over the advice of his party 
chieftains. 

“I don’t like Roosevelt,” Charles F. 
Murphy, leader of the New York or- 
ganization, told Edmond Moore, Mr. 
Cox’s manager. “He is not well known 
in the country, but, Ed, this is the first 
time a Democratic nominee for the 
presidency has shown me _ courtesy. 
That’s why I would vote for the devil 
himself if Cox wanted me to. Tell him 
we will nominate Roosevelt on the first 
ballot as soon as we assemble.” 

It would have been better for the 
country had Cox been elected, rather 
than the dupe that the Senate Cabal 
and the Ohio gang put into the White 
House, but Cox knew all along his 
cause was hopeless. That made his 
stand in the campaign all the more 
courageous. As the New York Times 
editorialized : 

An irresistible combination of reasons, 
unreasons and opponents bore him down. 
If he had been Fatecen plus Jackson he 
would have fared no better. Metaphysi- 
cally speaking, it was not he who was 
defeated; it was a composite figure of 
many illusions, legends, errors, dissatis- 
factions, grudges; a Mumbo Jumbo who 


represented to some high prices, high 
taxes .. . and so on ad infinitum. .. . 


After the election Mr. Cox retired 
from political life and devoted himself 
to his newspapers. He emerged briefly 
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in 1933 as a member of the U. S. dele- 
gation to the London Economic Con- 
ference. It was too late then for such a 
meeting, Mr. Cox believes, for the cor- 
rections should have been made as far 
back as the Coolidge era. President 
Roosevelt is defended for torpedoing 
the conference on the ground that the 
chief executive hoped to save our own 
economy and thereby rescue the world 
from its danger. There are some inter- 
esting comments here about Raymond 
Moley, who is severely criticized by 
Mr. Cox. Readers of Mr. Moley’s After 
Seven Years may discover many contra- 
dictions in the two books. Later still, 
Mr. Cox was instrumental in helping 
Ellis Arnall defeat Eugene Talmadge 
for the governorship of Georgia. 

The highlight of the book, however, 
is the section on the years following 
World War I. Comparing that era with 
the present, one might well ponder the 
private conversation of President Wil- 
son as quoted by Mr. Cox shortly after 
the League had been repudiated by 
Americans. Said the dying President: 


When the final referendum has come, 
although in the meantime the cost in 
human life may be too great even to 
think about, civilization will do what it 
has to do to save itself. I do not know 
how long it will be delayed but it is 
as certain to come as the rising sun. 


In the light of the world’s desperate 
need for inspiration and leadership, 
Mr. Cox’s campaign of 1920 is worth 
a study. To future historians it may 
appear that after all, Cox, not Harding, 
was the victor. 

Henry Lapp SmitH 
University of Wisconsin 

The March 1947 issue of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science is entitled “Com- 
munication and Social Action.” 
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More Post Biocrapuies. Edited by 
John E. Drewry. Athens: University 
of Georgia Press. 1947. xii + 392 
pp. $3.50. 


Future teachers of journalistic his- 
tory, who will wish to recapture the 
personalities that made the journalism 
of this period, will be grateful to Dean 
Drewry for his two volumes of journal- 
istic biographies, preserving in book 
form a cache of magazine articles that 
may be elusive a few years hence. 


This new book is of course a sequel 
to his Post Biographies of Famous 
Journalists that was published some 
four years ago and, like the former 
collection, includes only articles that 
had appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post—between 1937 and 1946, in this 
case. Of the twenty-two articles in- 
cluded—some of them two-installment 
pieces—fourteen are purely biographi- 
cal and eight are “personalized” stories 
of newspapers, other periodicals, or 
current journalistic phenomena. The 
new volume differs from the former 
collection in that it includes some per- 
sons who are less widely-known and 
several who have died since the original 
publication. 

Mr. Drewry’s own contributions to 
the volume include an interesting “In- 
troduction,” a series of “Editor’s Pref- 
aces” preceding each of the Post arti- 
cles, and an Appendix of “Biographical 
Sketches of Contributors”—the original 
authors of the individual articles. Many 
of the Editor’s Prefaces are interesting 
for their own sake, preserving some 
valuable quotations and comments, and 
often telling why the Post editors 
printed the original article or how they 
chose the title. In the case of journal- 
ists who have died since the original 
articles were published, the Prefaces 
bring the biographies up to date and 
report the circumstances of death in 


detail. Some Prefaces include much 
background and bibliography to make 
the article more valuable to non-jour. 
nalistic readers. 

The fourteen biographies tell the 
stories of Hugh Baillie, Helen Bonfils, 
Mary Coyle Chase, Raymond Clapper, 
Ding Darling, Gene Howe, John §. 
Knight, Arthur Krock, Sgt. Bill Maul. 
din, Eugene Meyer, Drew Pearson, 
Emily Post, Ernie Pyle, and Mrs. Og. 
den Reid. 

The eight “institutionalized person. 
alities” are the Christian Science Mon. 
itor, the Philadelphia Bulletin, The 
Sporting News, Who’s Who in America, 
Encyclopedia Britannica,“ Paper Dolls,” 
“Sports Editors,” and “News Reels.” 
Obviously several of these are largely 
biographies of William L. McLean, 
Wheeler Sammons, Taylor Spink, Wal- 
ter Yust, and other persons identified 
with these activities. 

It is obvious that Mr. Drewry worked 
closely with the editors of the Post in 
preparing the collection and _ received 
from them much elusive data for his 
Prefaces. The material is presented very 
effectively in attractive form. Even to 
one who read the articles when they 
were originally published, it is surpris- 
ingly interesting to read them again— 
before putting the book away for fu- 
ture reference. But, it must be admitted 
that the articles look much different in 
book format, and a reader misses the 
pictures that appeared with them in the 
Post. Grant M. 
University of Wisconsin 

THe PRESIDENTS AND THE Press. By 

James E. Pollard. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. 1947. xiii + 

866 pp. $5. 


James E. Pollard, director of the 
School of Journalism at Ohio State 
University, has written an excellent 


analysis of the increasingly important 
relationship between Presidents of this 
country and the press. 

As a matter of practical fact, his 
book would be a fine manual for all 
presidential aspirants. 

Starting with George Washington 
and continuing on into the Truman ad- 
ministration, the author has put to- 
gether a remarkably well-documented 
study of the relations between the White 
House and the newspapers. 

Moving through the Pollard book, 
the reader realizes more and more the 
importance of all information outlets 
to the American chief executive. 

The structure of this government is 
such that the powers of a President 
are restricted in large measure by the 
powers of the legislative and judicial 
branches. His ultimate powers with the 
Congress consist principally of his priv- 
ilege to recommend. 

But his biggest weapon is public 
opinion. He is in a position to put his 
side of any question before the entire 
American public within a matter of sec- 
onds and minutes. As communications 
facilities improve, the President must 
improve his salesmanship. He must be 
an avid student of good public rela- 
tions if he is to survive politically. 

This accounts for the evolution of the 
White House press secretary, an ex- 
pert in all public information media. 
It accounts, too, for the weekly White 
House press conferences and the special 
transportation facilities which permit 
reporters to move with a modern Presi- 
dent wherever he goes. 

Dr. Pollard’s 800-page document 
traces the growth in importance of the 
press to the executive branch of gov- 
ernment. While the author does not say 
so, his work has the effect of showing 
that the press (including radio, periodi- 
cals, and other media) has become a 
fourth arm of the government. 
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The American government does not 
include a parliatxentary system where 
the members of the legislative branch 
may question the actual working head 
of the state. This role, however, falls 
on the reporters who pile into the Pres- 
ident’s office at least once a week and 
question him critically. 

The Pollard book in a way is a his- 
tory of the press itself in the rather 
raw days when some papers were arbi- 
trarily made White House organs. He 
moves, too, into the present era when 
no self-respecting daily could afford to 
become the mouthpiece of a man in 
the White House. 

John C. Henry of the Washington 
Star, a veteran Washington correspond- 
ent and an authority on things presi- 
dential, drew an interesting conclusion 
from the Pollard book. Henry said: 

“It was the stronger individualists in 
the White House—Jackson, Lincoln, 
Cleveland, both of the Roosevelts—who 
are found in their separate ways to 
have concerned themselves more closely 
and by and large more successfully 
with the workings of the press than 
most of those whose administrations 
have faded into relative obscurity.” 

This was particularly true of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt administration. 
Pollard says of the late Mr. Roosevelt, 
“Far more than any of his predecessors 
he not only sensed the full importance 
of this relationship (with the working 
press) but had the wisdom, the pa- 
tience and the skill to carry it to 
lengths undreamed of by most Presi- 
dents.” 

The author reports accurately on 
Mr. Roosevelt’s increasing irritation 
over press criticism during his latter 
years, but I was a little disappointed 
that he did not tell more of how F. D. 
R. conducted himself with the press 
during the recent war. 
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Perhaps I was disappointed because 
I saw this conduct from the inside and 
it was not always desirable from the 
reporter’s viewpoint. Mr. Roosevelt, for 
instance, went to extremes that were 
sometimes quite unnecessary in preserv- 
ing what he called security. 

In the name of security, he often hid 
from the public when he really had no 
moral reason to do so and when he was 
in no danger of physical harm. 

Pollard’s chapter on Mr. Truman 
and the press obviously was an after- 
thought and consequently is not very 
complete or thorough. But the author 
did report and analyze accurately Mr. 
Truman’s early days in the White 
House when he spoke with snap judg- 
ment, and how in later days the Presi- 
dent has learned to say “no comment” 
rather than give a poorly-found answer 
to a reporter’s question. 

Probably the most interesting part 
of the book, however, is found in the 
chapters dealing with Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson, and the other early 
Presidents. It is almost impossible to 
realize the crudeness of information 
media in those days and the lack of 
any coordinated news program in the 
White House. 

Press relations between a President 
and the newspapers was virtually on 
an informal, personal, letter-writing 
basis between the President and favor- 
ite editors. 

The author also brings out vividly 
how early Presidents sometimes re- 
warded favorite editors by seeing that 
their newspapers received highly prof- 
itable government printing contracts. 

The book will be excellent source 
material for students of government, 
as well as journalism for many years 
to come. And it should be required 
reading for all presidential candidates. 

MERRIMAN SMITH 
United Press, Washington 
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Setectep Letters OF WILLIAM ALLEN 
Wuirte. Edited by Walter Johnson, 
New York: Henry Holt and Com. 
pany. viii + 460 pp. $3.75. 


All who enjoyed The Autobiography 
of William Allen White and all who 
came to admire the Kansas journalist 
during the years that he edited the 
Emporia Gazette and wrote for the Sat. 
urday Evening Post and other maga. 
zines will welcome this significant ad. 
dition to the story of the Emporia edi- 
tor and matters that interested him. 

In this handsome volume is to be 
found the best of the White correspond. 
ence from 1899 to 1943—letters, which 
like his editorials and articles, reveal 
the wit and wisdom that made Mr. 
White one of America’s best known and 
most highly regarded editors—“the 
spokesman of small-town and rural 
America . . . the symbol of the great- 
ness of small-town America.” 

These letters, as Mr. Johnson wisely 
observes, “are a vast treasure house 
for anyone interested in the growth of 
American democracy over the past 
forty or more years. They are com- 
ments on the swiftly changing Ameri- 
can scene... . (They) throw light on 
White as a human being, as an editor, 
magazine writer, novelist, and biogra- 
pher, as a prominent liberal Republi- 
can, and as a folksy, small-town, mid- 
dle-class philosopher of democracy.” 

These letters, among other things, 
reveal Mr. White as a good prose sty- 
list—pungent, forthright, edifying. 
“Make your words dance,” he often 
advised young people, and he practised 
what he preached. Just as his edito- 
rials, articles, and books “sparkled” 
with well chosen words, phrases, and 
sentences, so do these letters. When 
Mr. Johnson told Mr. White that he 
regarded his letters as superior to his 
other writing, Mr. White “looked sur- 
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prised at first, but then a twinkle ap- 
peared in his merry blue eyes and he 
replied, ‘I think that you are right. 
The reason is that I write under no re- 
straint in my letters.’” 

The Selected Writings of William 
Allen White is, of course, the perfect 
companion volume to his own autobi- 
ography. It is also a good companion 
to Mr. Johnson’s forthcoming William 
Allen White’s America. 

Mr. Johnson, a Dartmouth graduate 
and football player, is now a member 
of the history department at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Joun E. Drewry 
University of Georgia 


NewsPAPER Reportinc Topay. By 
Charles C. Clayton. New York: The 
Odyssey Press. 1947. x + 422 pp. 
$2.50. 


Being essentially a concise summary 
of the journalism field and the neo- 
phyte reporter’s relation to it, this book 
should be of unusual value to both the 
beginner and the instructor. 

Mr. Clayton expresses admirably the 
view of most newspapermen in opening 
his book with this bare statement, “The 
newspaper reporter of the future must 
be a specialist.” On this note, the entire 
text is developed. He points out twelve 
fields which the ambitious reporter 
may enter and clarifies each chapter by 
including the pitfalls and stumbling 
blocks in each category. 

The outline of fields, as well as the 
special tools and techniques peculiar 
to each, perhaps goes a bit too far for 
the average beginning course; but like 
C. D. MacDougall’s Interpretative Re- 
porting, this book is more than just an- 
other text—it is something of a report- 
er’s encyclopedia. Newspapermen and 
school of journalism staffs will find it 


a helpful source book and reference for 
many questions which invarizbly arise 
in news writing or instructional work. 


The chapters include many fields 
which often are neglected in reporting 
texts, such as “The Federal Building,” 
“Labor,” “The Field of Science,” and 
“Feminine Readers.” Each is aptly 
prefaced by quotations from Mott, Hop- 
wood, White, and several other distin- 
guished names in contemporary jour- 
nalism. In the foreword, Frank Luther 
Mott declares that Mr. Clayton is a 
realist. One must agree after seeing 
the matter-of-fact manner in which the 
author treats his subject. 


Mr. Clayton has written from his 
own broad experience a careful analy- 
sis of how news must be gathered, if 
it is to reflect genuinely the true mean- 
ing of the event. More important still, 
the reader learns, and learns correctly, 
the manner in which news must be pre- 
sented to maintain the public’s respect 
and at the same time hold its interest. 


In certain sections, such as the chap- 
ter on “Covering the Courts,” perhaps 
too much is left to the reader’s back- 
ground. The general excellence of the 
book, however, more than makes up 
for its few deficiencies. Certainly, noth- 
ing is omitted which an alert instructor 
would wish his class to know. 

In a field which is beginning only 
now to realize the need for more spe- 
cialized texts, references, and guides, 
Newspaper Reporting Today is a wel- 
come addition. 

Donovan H. Bonn 
West Virginia University 
* * 

The Society of Nieman Fellows has 
begun publication of a new quarterly 
entitled Nieman Reports at a rate of 
$2 a year. The first three issues will 
be sent free to persons requesting them 
at 44 Holyoke House, Cambridge, Mass. 
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TECHNIQUES IN ARTICLE-WriTING. By 
Robeson Bailey. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co. 1947. xi + 272 
pp. $3. 


From Fact to Fiction. By Edmund 
Ware and Robeson Bailey. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 1946. 
x + 313 pp. $3. 


Robeson Bailey, assistant professor 
of English at Smith College and for ten 
years instructor at Harvard, utilized a 
novel method of presentation for “how 
to write” books when he collaborated 
with Edmund Ware, short-story writer, 
last year in From Fact to Fiction. The 
plan developed in the seminar room 
where the writer told students how his 
story evolved from commonplace facts; 
the story was read aloud; and the 
teacher commented on both the writer’s 
preface and his fiction. The book which 
repeated this pattern uses this sand- 
wich method—a story between two 
slices of comment. 


In his latest book, Techniques in 
Article-Writing, published in April, 
Bailey uses this method but confines 
his study to factual writing. He an- 
alyzes short non-fiction articles with the 
help of eleven authors. Each writer has 
given an introduction of the technical 
problems encountered in articles pre- 
viously published. The teacher rounds 
out the case of each by concrete criti- 
cism and advice to the apprentice or 
aspiring writer. Subjects range from 
fluffy to profound, with subjective to 
straight fact, and from profile to book 
review. 

The author’s arrangement of the vol- 
ume is in three parts: Personal Expe- 
rience, Getting the Facts, and Profes- 
sional Experience. In the first of his 
comments, Bailey points out that the 
factual article has superseded the essay, 
- although “Lady in a Shoe” which the 
comment follows is largely subjective. 
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Articles, he divides into those present. 
ing pure information and those offering 
arguments or opinion. Even the latte; 
must be charged with facts to be con. 
vincing, he believes. The editor’s sign, 
“No Think Stuff Wanted,” expresses 
Bailey’s point correctly, if brutally, 
“After effects” are frowned upon by 
newspaper feature editors who wish 
only to catch the eye and entertain, not 
disturb the reader. 

The author includes book reviews in 
one chapter and oversimplifies this 
specialized writing form by telling his 
readers how to review a book in little 
more than two pages. Perhaps his in. 
sistence that reviewers should first be 
experienced writers relieves him of a 
more analytical job. 

This case book for article writers 
could well be used as a supplementary 
text in classes for beginning writers. 
Its lack of formal organization of com- 
ment, or step-by-step procedure ham- 
pers its use as a primary text. Many 
good observations are lost in prefaces 
or commentaries and cannot be refound 
easily by the reader. 

Bailey and Edmund Ware have pooled 
their experiences as writer and teacher 
to show by example and discussion how 
successful short stories are written, in 
From Fact to Fiction. How factual ma- 
terial can be adapted from actuality, 
how plots are constructed, character 
indicated, mood set, and technical prob- 
lems overcome are covered in twelve 
stories and analyses. The pieces of fic- 
tion vary from serious to hilarious. 

Exposition of writing techniques is 
presented in more readily assimilable 
form for short story writers than in the 
book on fact articles. Perhaps this is 
because the author is working with 
only one collaborator on the more stand- 
ard form of the short story. 

Although in the main these standard 
precepts are presented, these books 
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should be particularly helpful to writ- 
ers who would not otherwise have the 
opportunity of the seminar method as 
presented by these outstanding writers, 
teachers, and critics. 

Winston ALLARD 


University of Missouri 


Tue Boox oF Lipet. By Charles An- 
goft. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. 1946. ix + 410 pp. $7.50. 


Mr. Angoff, managing editor of The 
American Mercury, in his own words 
has set out to write a practical book 
to help the working journalist in news- 
paper, magazine, and book publishing. 
We find no fault with his purpose, but 
since all of us are familiar with Thayer, 
Siebert, Hale and Benson, Arthur and 
Crosman, Jones et al., we must question 
his statement that there is no handy 
volume on libel to which the practicing 
journalist might turn. 

Mr. Angoff admits the difficulty con- 
fronting every writer or student in a 
field in which definity is so elusive and 
the “rule of thumb” almost abundant. 
For that reason, it is to be doubted he 
has succeeded in his purpose of “try- 
ing to answer most of the questions re- 
garding libel that any practicing editor 
is likely to ask.” 

The plan of Mr. Angoff is simple. 
His book is divided into three parts: 
a rather short but pertinent essay on 
the elements of libel; a summary of 
state statutes, and an annotated list of 
seventeen cases, some of which are 
more recent than those generally found 
in texts. 

Since more than half of the book is 
devoted to Part II (the recital of stat- 
utes), it seems logical that this section 
should bear the greatest weight. The 
value of a mere detailing of statutes 
is debatable for several reasons. The 
practicing journalist soon will discover 
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what the student already knows—that 
libel laws often are barren and point- 
less until judicial construction gives 
them direction and substance. As Jus- 
tice Hughes so aptly put it: “The law 
is what the Supreme Court says it is.” 

At least two other plans were open 
to Mr. Angoff in compiling this section. 
He might have included with each state 
some precedent cases in order to wrap 
up each jurisdiction into a more prac- 
tical package. 

More economy would have been ob- 
tained by outlining the general princi- 
ples and notable exceptions and then 
telling the practical journalist in detail 
how to look up the specific laws of his 
own state. Such an arrangement would 
have permitted space for what we feel 
is more pertinent information. For one 
thing, the increased amount of libel lit- 
igation finding its way into the federal 
judiciary seems to call for something 
beyond a mere recital of the laws of 
the District of Columbia. Magazine and 
book editors in particular probably 
would .have found such a section of 
more value than the bare statutes of 
the forty-eight states. 

In presenting his cases, Mr. Angoft 
is at his best in the clear-cut summary 
of issues by which he prefaces them. 
Although most of his cases are recent, 
the majority of them simply sustain 
principles already well-established, and 
add little to a better understanding. In 
law, age is not always a destroyer of 
vitality and usefulness, and an old case 
might be just as valuable for the prac- 
ticing journalist as this year’s decision. 

Some phases of the law of libel are 
in such a fluid state that a few of Mr. 
Angoff’s cases, too, have lost their va- 
lidity by other decisions since his book 
appeared. The United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, seventh circuit; for 
example, on February 13, 1947, in 
Spanel v. Pegler ruled “Communist” is 
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libelous per se. That makes Grant v. 
The Reader’s Digest (cited by Mr. An- 
goff, p. 382) of dubious value. 

An even more recent New York de- 
cision in Bernard v. Farrell (citation 
unavailable) seeks to modify if not 
nullify the once standard case cited by 
Mr. Angoff of Corrigan v. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. 

Whether Mr. Angoff accomplished 
his purpose of writing a practical book 
must be left to the judgment of the 
practicing journalist and the use he 
makes of the work. Mr. Angoff himself 
disclaims any “philosophical contribu- 
tion” to the subject. In that, we must 
agree. 

Water A. STEIGLEMAN 

Indiana University 

* & 

A Free anp ReEsponsiBLe Press. By 
the Commission on Freedom of the 
Press. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1947. xii + 139 pp. $2. 


FREEDOM OF THE Movies. By Ruth A. 
Inglis. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1947. x + 241 pp. $3. 


When the cobbler doffs his apron to 
criticize the work of a craftsman in an- 
other field, the world distrusts the cob- 
bler. The ancient Greeks were the first 
to make this observation. It might be 
kept in mind in testing the merits of 
A Free and Responsible Press, a gen- 
eral report on mass communications, of- 
fered by the Commission on Freedom 
of the Press. , 

Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins, of 
the University of Chicago, is chairman. 
His colleagues include a college presi- 
dent, a former Librarian of Congress, 
a banker, and nine professors. While 
scholars all, not one has ever had, the 
record shows, “full-time paid newspa- 
per experience.” The majority have 
contributed to American thinking. Prof. 
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Zechariah Chafee Jr., of Harvard, rank; 
as an authority on free speech in the 
United States. 

This report may be compared to q 
not so well-bred composite Letter ty 
the Editor, with the usual threat, ; 
warning that freedom of the press is jn 
danger unless the press reforms itself. 

Every publisher knows this threat. 
He has used it himself after treading 
the well-worn path to the Supreme 
Court with a brief based upon the First 
Amendment. No exact phrase in itself, 
freedom of the press has become a 
legal commonplace, like the due proc. 
ess clause. Everyone is for it, no one 
against it, as Coolidge’s clergyman was 
against sin. 

But this is no brief, this report. It 
has no facts that may be examined and 
held at arm’s length. Its sources of in- 
formation are secret or, at least not dis. 
closed. The chairman disclaims any 
“research.” The quotation marks are 
his. Even the word “press” does not 
mean what newspapermen think it 
means. 

The Commission heard testimony from 
fifty-eight men and women connected 
with the press, he explains. Press, in 
this context, means the radio, newspa- 
pers, motion pictures, magazines and 
books. The staff recorded interviews 
with 225 members of the industries, 
government, and private agencies, and 
the Commission met in seventeen ses- 
sions to study 176 documents prepared 
by themselves or by the staff. 

Who the witnesses were, what their 
sentiments were toward the press or 
even whether they were qualified to 
speak, the report sayeth not. 

The bill of indictment, spun from 
this testimony or, presumably, from the 
experience of the Commission as news 
paper readers, covers familiar ground. 
The press, the Commission says, “em- 
phasizes the exceptional rather than 
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the representative, the sensational 
rather than the significant.” Much of 
social meaning, therefore, is crowded 
out by “stories of night-club murders, 
race riots, strike violence, and quarrels 
among public officials, the citizen 
cannot get the information and discus- 
sion he needs to discharge his respon- 
sibilities. Instead of a complete picture, 
he gets only vignettes. 

Owners of mass media are big busi- 
nessmen and thereby biased on child 
labor, consumer co-operatives, food and 
drug regulation, the FTC and the FCC. 

Summing up, the press twists news 
by emphasis, “on firstness, on the novel 
and sensational; by the personal inter- 
ests of owners; and by pressure 
groups.” The press consists of a “mis- 
cellaneous succession of stories and 
images which have no relation to the 
typical lives of real people anywhere.” 

Newspapermen have heard all of this 
before. Upton Sinclair, generalizing 
from a few particulars, covered most of 
it thirty years ago, but his idiom was 
better. 

Judging by internal evidence, the 
Commission did not hear enough to 
learn the craft language. City editors 
are not only eager for “firstness” but 
they also like “mostness” and “accu- 
rateness.” News articles are called 
“stories” but “images”—what are they? 
(Boy, take this two-column image to 
the composing room for the Sports Ex- 
tra.) 

One may well doubt, in fairness to 
the Commission, whether any commis- 
sion could carry out successfully such 
an inquiry as that proposed here. It 
would cost a great deal more than the 
$215,000 contributed in the present in- 
stance by Time, Inc., and the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Inc. 

The task is just too big, even if it 
were confined to the press, as news- 
paper folk know the word or limited, 
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say, to the 2,000 daily newspapers. 
Such a study, undertaken by trained and 
seasoned newspapermen, of newspapers 
with their backgrounds, their commu- 
nities, their news reports, their adver- 
tising, circulation and other business 
matters, and, above all, their unique 
problems in each city, would be a mag- 
nificent contribution. The study would 
take years but when completed would 
be valuable material for research by 
university chancellors, presidents, and 
professors. 

Freedom of the Movies is one of the 
reports subordinate to the general re- 
port discussed in the foregoing. Miss 
Inglis is a staff member of the Com- 
mission and a researcher for the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company. She writes en- 
tertainingly. 

This report has only a limited inter- 
est to newspapermen as newspapermen. 
It was included in the series of publi- 
cations because, perhaps, of the broad 
definition of the press as set forth by 
the Commission. 

In a prefatory statement, the Com- 
mission recommends, chiefly, that free- 
dom of the press should include motion 
pictures, that the government should 
destroy monopolistic controls, and that 
the industry should promote public un- 
derstanding of domestic and interna- 
tional affairs. 


O. Trapp 
Columbia University 


PracticaL Pusiic Rerations. By Rex 
Harlow and Marvin M. Black. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1947. viii 
+ 442 pp. $4. 


The reader who desires advice will 
finish reading Harlow and Black’s vol- 
ume with satisfaction. The reader seek- 
ing information is likely to find after 
perusing the book that he still has an 
appetite. The collaborating authors 
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have done a rather thorough job of 
pointing out what the prospective pub- 
lic relations worker should know, but 
too frequently have done little to meet 
the suggested needs. 

Part One, called “Foundations of 
Public Relations,” includes chapters 
devoted to introduction, definition, his- 
tory, social sciences in public rela- 
tions, and semantics as part of public 
relations. In its announced role as a 
text, the book requires only the mate- 
rial on definition. 

Part Two, entitled “Divisions of 
Public Relations,” is the heart of the 
volume. The chapters analyzing stock- 
holder relations are the high spot of 
the book and the best consideration of 
the subject yet written. The strength of 
this section is that it points out how 
relations may be improved through the 
public as well as with the public. 

A chapter on board-of-director rela- 
tions develops another neglected aspect 
of the subject and again stresses im- 
provement of relations through the pub- 
lic. Part Two also examines personal, 
personnel, labor, consumer, government, 
supplier-creditor, community and trade 
relations. Surprisingly, public relations 
training programs for employees are 
not discussed in connection with either 
personnel or consumer relations, despite 
current interest of retail and service or- 
ganizations in these procedures as busi- 
ness strives to regain pre-war standards 
of courtesy and service. 

Headlined as “Tools of Public Rela- 
tions,” Part Three is essentially de- 
voted to media and their use, aside 
from a chapter on opinion surveys. Al- 
though study of attitude and opinion is 
too large a subject for proper consid- 
eration in a chapter and the treatment 
is hurried and spotty, inclusion of the 
topic adds strength to the volume. 
The prospective PR worker must real- 
ize that the public relations man who 
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attempts to shape a program without 
having studied scientifically public at. 
titudes toward his client is a physician 
attempting diagnosis without having 
given the patient a physical examina. 
tion. 

The chapter on the press as a tool 
of PR is, page for page, probably as 
valuable as anything that has been pro- 
duced on this topic. Similar evaluation 
can be accorded the chapter on the 
film. Treatment of advertising and ra. 
dio is somewhat less valuable, while 
chapters on “The Printed Word” and 
“Public Speaking” contain little sub- 
stance. 

Part Three begins with an over-all 
chapter on publicity notable for its 
opening paragraph pointing out the 
pitfalls of this tool of public relations 
and issuing the sound warning that “the 
manner in which it continues to domi- 
nate public relations constitutes a bar- 
rier to more rapid understanding and 
better utilization of the broader aspects 
of public relations.” 

As indicated by its title, “Other Fac- 
tors in Public Relations,” Part Four is 
a miscellany. Topics included are set- 
ting up the PR program, the PR 
worker, common errors, suggestions for 
the PR worker, and the future of pub- 
lic relations. With maximum value of 
the volume as a textbook in view, the 
more speculative phases of these chap- 
ters might well have been published 
elsewhere and the more informative ma- 
terial accorded a more condensed, con- 
cise treatment. 

Despite its frequent generalizations, 
its wordiness, and its sometimes amaz- 
ing omissions, Practical Public Rela- 
tions presents more information on its 
subject than heretofore has been put 
between covers. 

W. MILLER 
Syracuse University 
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BroapcasTINc Music. By Earnest La- 
Prade. New York: Rinehart & Co. 
1947. xii + 236 pp. Ill. 

This book, along with Gilbert Chase’s 
Music in Radio Broadcasting (Mc- 
Graw-Hill 1946), fills a void of long 
standing. And fills it exceedingly well. 

Mr. LaPrade, who was one of the 
principal contributors to Mr. Chase’s 
book, depicts in his own volume the 
entire process of broadcasting music, 
from the planning of programs to their 
production in the studio. He discusses 
and illustrates program building under 
various conditions; he emphasizes the 
importance of talent selection; and, 
from the standpoint of the musician 
primarily, he considers such topics as 
“Composing,” “Arranging and Copy- 
ing,” and “Conducting.” His chapter 
on musical continuity is particularly 
useful and is accompanied by sample 
continuities of network musical shows. 

The author (NBC’s director of mu- 
sical research) discusses music at the 
network level as well as at the local 
station level. He discusses organization, 
equipment and techniques, vocational 
requirements and opportunities—all in 
a style surprisingly free of technical 
phraseology and designed not only for 
the practitioner and student, but for 
the music-loving listener as well. 

With music constituting more than 
half of the program material broad- 
cast, Mr. LaPrade’s book, another in 
the Rinehart Radio Series, is a welcome 
addition to radio literature. 

* * 

Here Is TELEvision. By Thomas Hutch- 
inson. New York: Hastings House. 
1947. xvi + 366 pp. Ill. $4. 


We read so much these days about 
the potentialities of television we are 
apt to give too little attention to the 
humerous current problems of program 
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production. Since only eight television 
stations are on the air, most Americans 
have not seen television. But one often 
hears from those who have an expres- 
sion of disappointment in the quality 
of some of the programs. 

Perhaps this results from overselling 
in much of our available literature. It 
is quite apparent that too many persons 
have been led to expect far more than 
television at present can give. 

In this book, you will find no such 
unrealistic approach to television pro- 
gramming. Mr. Hutchinson states 
frankly and correctly that we haven't 
even begun as yet to program television 
properly, there is so much to be done 
and so many ideas to be worked out. 

The volume benefits greatly from the 
author’s wealth of practical experience 
gained as former television program 
manager of the National Broadcasting 
Company. The thirty-two chapters are 
packed with anecdotes based on his 
production of more than forty full- 
length dramatic and musical plays, in- 
cluding television’s first commercial 
program. 

The chapters on programs are unsur- 
passed. He explains in great detail the 
various kinds of programs, their possi- 
bilities and what has been done experi- 
mentally in each field. The reader who 
might criticize is left with only pro- 
found respect for the complicated task 
of the television producer. 

Mr. Hutchinson correctly emphasizes 
the importance of programming to the 
ultimate success of the new medium, 
pointing out that television must com- 
pete successfully with other forms of 
entertainment already established in 
the home. Television cannot find an 
audience and hold it unless the pro- 
grams it offers are more interesting 
than anything else our televiewer may 
find to interest him. 

It is the author’s opinion that even- 
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tually television’s most popular pro- 
grams will be basically dramatic. At 
present, of course, televised sports and 
similar news events are proving to be 
most popular. 

In his excellent section on the com- 
mercial aspect, the author makes clear 
one point which the average person 
fails to recognize. Television is costly. 
The average cost of television programs 
in 1945 was close to $10 a minute of 
time on the air. This was for program 
content alone, there being additional 
charges for facilities. Even this is 
cheap, he explains, compared with the 
eventual cost. 

The book contains interesting chap- 
ters on news and special events, remote 
programs, variety programs, interviews, 
drama, informative programs, television 
rights, station operations, future devel- 
opments and jobs in television. The 
chapters are well-illustrated with pic- 
tures and drawings showing equipment, 
studio scenes, and actual television 
broadcasts. 

The technical aspects of television 
are discussed thoroughly and in non- 
technical language. The author treats 
an ordinarily complicated subject in 
such a manner as to shorten consider- 
ably the time required to understand 
it. 

The book undoubtedly will become a 
standard reference. 

Baskett Mosse 
Northwestern University 
* * 


A Manuat or Rapio News Waitinc. 
By Burton L. Hotaling. Milwaukee: 
The Milwaukee Journal. 1947. viii + 
62 pp. $1. 


For a long time now, radio newsmen 
and would-be radio newsmen have been 
waiting for a guide to supplement Phil 
Newsom’s helpful booklet, United Press 
Radio News Style Book, and Tom 
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O’Neil’s brochure, “For Reading Ou 
Loud.” Hotaling’s manual has the dis. 
tinction of being the first of several ra. 
dio news books that will help fill this 
gap. 

The author gathered his material 
while he was serving an internship 
sponsored by the National Association 
of Broadcasters and the Council on 
Radio Journalism at station WTMJ, 
Milwaukee. The introduction, which 
stresses the need for better-trained ra. 
dio news personnel, was written by Jack 
E. Krueger, news editor of the Mil. 
waukee Journal radio stations, and a 
director of the National Association of 
Radio News Directors. 

As a manual on the mechanics of 
writing news for radio, this booklet 
offers suggestions well worth the review 
of professional radio newsmen and the 
attention of beginners. The author han- 
dles his material under three headings 
—radio news style, radio news selection, 
and building the radio newscast. 

The weakness of a manual is that it 
sacrifices too much for compactness. 
In this manual, for instance many more 
examples would have strengthened the 
author’s do’s and don’ts and would have 
lessened the book’s tendency to become 
didactic. The subject deserves more 
than a manual if it is to be a real 
guide either for the professional worker 
or for the novice. It is hardly adequate, 
for example, to dismiss the important 
subject of libel in three paragraphs 
which point out that the radio newsman 
should be acquainted with the criminal 
libel laws of his state. 

Part three is the best of the manual 
because the author provides new mate- 
rial dealing with the various types o! 
newscasts and touches an important 
role of the radio reporter—that of ur 
derstanding what he writes or edits % 
that the listener cannot fail to compre 
hend the news. Radio newsmen and 
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radio journalism students will find the 

manual useful. Station managers who 

have been relying on announcers un- 
trained in news to handle news shows 
especially should read Professor Hotal- 
ing’s booklet. 

Fioyp K. BasketTE 

Emory University 

* * 

Rapio DraMA Propuction. By Rome 
and Walter Krulevitch. New York: 
Rinehart and Company. 1946. 330 
pp. Ill. $2.75. 


Look out your window. That needle- 
like spire climbing skyward is a new 
radio broadcasting tower for, whether 
you live in the largest metropolitan 
area or in the tiniest hamlet, there’s 
sure to be a radio station going up 
within sight of your office or home. 

An unprecedented number of stations, 
both AM and FM, are springing up all 
over America. And with this outcrop- 
ping of new businesses has come a de- 
mand for more and more adequately 
trained radio personnel. College radio 
courses are being eyed with new inter- 
est and teachers of radio are searching 
for new material. 

Radio textbooks and laboratory ma- 
terial are limited, for radio is changing 
methods and equipment with every sea- 
son. Particularly lacking has been a 
handbook on radio drama. The radio 
drama producer has had to rely on 
theatrical training and his ingenuity to 
translate it into radio terms, inadequate 
Little Theater experience, or, in many 
cases, he has been forced to “fly by the 
seat of his pants.” 

Here, at last, is a comprehensive, 
workable, practical guide to produc- 
tion of radio drama. Rome and Walter 
Krulevitch take almost every known 
dramatic situation, explain it, and pro- 
vide the student with a short dramatic 
episode to illustrate the situation. 
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Radio Drama Production possesses 
one virtue that many radio books have 
lacked. It is written from the viewpoint 
of the “average” station and not from 
the network viewpoint. The ideas pre- 
sented are workable where dramatic 
talent, studio facilities, sound effects, 
and musical aids are at a minimum. 
The ideas are also workable where a 
staff of actors, the finest sound effects, 
and a large orchestra are available. 

The Krulevitch handbook is not a 
potpourri of untried items. It is made 
up of the cream of material used in 
years of teaching at the well-equipped 
University of Wisconsin Workshop. 

To aid the student in acquiring pro- 
fessional skill the Appendix includes 
suggestions for holding auditions, a 
glossary of studio sign language, a list 
of recorded sound effects and sources, 
and recorded music suggestions and 
sources. 

Radio Drama Production is a wel- 
conie pioneer in its field but one criti- 
cism is due—the suggestions on re- 
corded music are entirely too few. Small 
stations rely almost entirely on records 
or transcriptions for music bridges, 
themes, and so on. This list might have 
been greatly amplified. 

Other stations use the electric organ. 
A number of books of mood music, 
musical bridges, and themes have been 
published. A complete list of these 
publications would have enhanced the 
value of this excellent handbook. 

Marcus BarTLeTtT 
WSB, Atlanta 


DeapLINE DeLayep. By Members of the 
Overseas Press Club. New York: E. 
P. Dutton, Inc. 1947. 311 pp. $3.50. 


This is a collection of twenty-two rel- 
atively short pieces by men and women 
correspondents whose by-lines are fa- 
miliar to newspaper readers. They re- 
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count incidents of the war period or, 
more generally, of the months since, in 
areas beyond the borders of the United 
States. A number of them are very 
flimsy indeed; others have more inter- 
est and even some significance. 

Perhaps the outstanding chapter in 
this volume is J. P. McEvoy’s really 
first-rate piece about Eamon De Valera 
and the Irish Free State. As an inter- 
pretation of a man and of a people, it 
is deft and expert. 

Another of the best contributions is 
Gordon Waterfield’s “Changing Brit- 
ain.” Now a British correspondent in 
the United States, he describes the post- 
war situation in the United Kingdom, 
with an analysis of the British mind, 
all in a most enlightening manner. 
Stanley Ross, in a third chapter, cites 
circumstantial data on Nazi activities in 
South America since V-E day. What he 
has to report is serious and arresting 
in its implications. 

The remaining chapters are not on a 
par with these three, but many are of 
interest. Gretta Palmer, in the opening 
section, outlines the situation in Indo- 
China, as of autumn 1945, when the 
people of that country apparently were 
looking toward independence, pinning 
their faith on promises in the Atlantic 
Charter. If the world press had been 
properly represented at Hanoi, Miss 
Palmer contends, as it was in Java in 
that period, and if it had been possible 
to get stories out of the country, the 
position of Indo-China might be more 
hopeful than it seems today. 

Bob Considine describes the snafu 
aboard the Appalachian prior to and 
during the first Bikini bomb test. Wil- 
liam Zukerman presents a moving story 
of how decent-minded folk in Nazi- 
controlled Europe rallied to protect as 
many Jews as they could against per- 
secution. Edgar Snow contributes a col- 
orful study of King Ibn Saud, and of 
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oil politics in Saudi Arabia. Gerold 
Frank describes the confused situation 
in Lebanon as like “something out 0 
E. Phillips Oppenheim with improve. 
ments by Eric Ambler,” with intrigue 
wrapped in intrigue. 

The much-discussed Patton slapping 
incidents are retold by Henry J. Taylor 
in the clearest fashion this reviewer 
has seen. Irene Kuhn gives a touching 
account of a visit to the cells near 
Shanghai where had been jailed eight 
American fliers captured in China by 
the Japanese after the first bombing of 
Tokyo in 1942. It is a vivid reminder 
of the cruel treatment accorded the 
Doolittle men, of whom three were exe- 
cuted and a fourth died. 

The volume includes other stories by 
W. W. Chaplin, Helen Hiett, Julian 
Bach Jr., Pierre J. Huss, Ruth Cowan, 
Thomas B. Morgan, Temple Fielding, 
Joe Ravotto, Richard Tregaskis, Al 
Newman, and John A. Parris Jr. 

The collection is in the style of such 
earlier volumes as We Cover the World, 
We Saw It Happen, and I Saw It Hap- 
pen. Each chapter is preceded by a 
brief sketch of the author-correspond- 
ent. It all makes a mildly interesting, 
but not very important book. 


Rosert W. Desmonp 
University of California 
+ 
Our Fair City. Edited by Robert S. 
Allen. New York: Vanguard Press. 
1947. viii + 387 pp. $3.50. 


Assisted by seventeen newspapermen 
and two contributors in related fields, 
Robert S. Allen as editor of Our Fair 
City has prepared a timely report o! 
municipal government in_ seventeen 
American cities. His conclusion is “that 
the popular civic euphemism ‘our fait 
city’ is a ribald mockery. Its truer 
meaning is still ‘corrupt and content.’” 

The seventeen cities represented in 
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this cross-section survey are not, Allen 
insists, isolated examples of inefficient 
and unintelligent local self-government. 
He is convinced, instead, that the bun- 
gling, chaos, and waste in them are 
due to forces and factors operative 
everywhere in America. 

Like Lincoln Steffens in 1904, Allen 
and his associates hold business and 
the public primarily responsible for 
municipal misrule. The former, they 
charge, is invariably “the primary stul- 
tifying, corrupting, and anti-democratic 
influence.” And, it must be admitted, 
their case against business is a damn- 
ing one. 

Mincing no words, on-the-scene ob- 
servers report that Birmingham, Den- 
ver, Butte, and Seattle are essentially 
economic colonies. In each instance they 
find absentee overlords ruthlessly pur- 
suing a single policy: to suppress all 
thinking and to eradicate all activity 
which challenge crass commercialism. 

Elsewhere the situation is little bet- 
ter. Philadelphia, writes Thomas P. 
O’Neil, is owned body and soul by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. According to 
Charles Raudebaugh, California poli- 
tics is controlled by equally powerful 
corporations. 

Even more disturbing is the failure 
of a free people to practice consistently 
those principles of democracy essential 
to political progress. The public’s ap- 
palling stupidity is admirably sum- 
marized in the chapter on Los Angeles. 
“Outraged civic virtue evidences itself 
only when things get really bad, and 
even then the outburst doesn’t last 
long.” Thereafter the need for sustained 
militancy is quickly forgotten as public 
concern again becomes apathetic. 

In considering the American press, 
these “insiders” of the profession agree 
with an opinion expressed in 1937 by 
editors of The New Republic—that 
newspapers find it to their economic 
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advantage to maintain the status quo. 
For example, W. G. Clugston openly 
asserts that the Kansas City Star, in 
succeeding Tom Pendergast as local 
boss, is a “business hegemony that is 
stifling every form of liberal thought 
and action.” Other contributors scath- 
ingly denounce the Chicago Tribune’s 
social influence, Anaconda Copper’s 
ownership of Butte’s two newspapers, 
and the Seattle Post-Intelligencer’s big- 
otry respecting Nisei. 

But reactionary business, a lethargic 
public, and a press lacking both hon- 
esty and aggressiveness are not the only 
evils hamstringing municipal govern- 
ment. In some states obsolete constitu- 
tions permit rural-dominated legisla- 
tures to thwart a city’s attempts to ob- 
tain better home rule. Almost every- 
where parasitic suburbs, by remaining 
independent governmental units, sanc- 
timoniously disavow any responsibility 
for the plight of their parent cities. 
Frequently, too, concurrent city and 
county jurisdiction over the same area 
gives rise to inexcusable waste and 
buck passing. And in cities dominated 
by political machines, expediency alone 
causes benevolence to be mixed with 
despotism. 

For this forthright account of munic- 
ipal dry rot in America, those respon- 
sible for Our Fair City deserve only 
commendation. Although the book is 
not an exhaustive or scholarly study in 
its field, no recent publication has per- 
formed a greater public service. Fur- 
thermore, journalism and political sci- 
ence students interested in governmen- 
tal problems will find it excellent sup- 
plementary reading. 

The book’s flaws are minor ones. 
Why, one wonders, is there no analysis 
of a city in the Southwest when four 
cities in the Great Lakes area receive 
attention? Another flaw is more under- 
standable. While all writing is unmis- 
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takably sincere, the qualities of bril- 
liance, force, and freshness are best 
exemplified in the work of Allen, 
O’Neil, Clugston, Irving Beiman, and 
Joseph Kinsey Howard. 

H. Hice 
University of Nebraska 


* & 


Tue Strupent Epitor’s Manuva. By 
Jean Nash. New York: Eton Publish- 
ing Co. 1947. 82 pp. $1.40. 


Condensed and briskly worded, this 
book summarizes basic principles of 
writing, makeup, and business methods 
for high school and college newspapers, 
magazines, and yearbooks. Brief chap- 
ters take a glance at the house organ, 
book and magazine binding, the mimeo- 
graphed publication. 

Jean Nash accomplishes very well her 
major objective, that of providing a 
compact manual for the guidance of 
student editors. The material is clearly 
presented. The principles discussed are 
sound and practical. 

For the high school adviser and edi- 
tor who must produce a school book 
without benefit of a journalism class, 
the manual should prove a valuable 
guide, though it would have to be sup- 
plemented by more detailed studies. In 
a similar way the book should be help- 
ful to editors and advisers of publica- 
tions in small junior and senior col- 
leges where class instruction in jour- 
nalism is limited. The primary place of 
value for the manual would be in high 
schools and colleges that do not have 
an established journalism program. 

The manual is not suitable for a jour- 
nalism textbook, and probably was not 
intended as such. It skims too briefly 
across the surface of materials that 
must be discussed more thoroughly in 
class, and it includes too many widely 
divergent topics to fit any one field. Its 
chapter on house organs is so flimsy as 
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to be scarcely worth including. Its glos. 
sary of technical terms, however, should 
be a help to any high school teacher; 
and enough points of practical value 
can be gleaned to make the book worthy 
of a place on the high school teacher’; 


bookshelf. 
DeWitt Reppicx 
University of Texas 


ADVERTISING Propuction. By Ben Dal- 
gin. New York: McGraw Hill Book 
Co. 1946. xvi + 243 pp. Ill. $4. 


If you are one of those harried per. 
sons who is wondering where to turn 
to obtain texts (and who isn’t?) for 
courses in Advertising Production, 
Graphic Arts Processes, and others car- 
rying similar titles, then you'll be in- 
terested to know that the Director of 
Art and Reproduction of the New York 
Times has authored a volume which 
merits attention. 

The book is an outgrowth of courses 
in advertising sponsored by the Times 
for a number of years. Requests for 
transcripts of the 1945 lectures, which 
dealt only with the mechanics of news- 
paper advertising, prompted the publi- 
cation of the present manual. 

Its content covers the same topics as 
the Times’ course. Its nine chapters 
discuss principles of photoengraving, 
developments of photoengraving, compo- 
sition of advertisments, making of dup- 
licate plates, newspaper printing, mono- 
tone rotogravure, color rotogravure, art 
for reproduction, and the production 
worker on the job. Production of news- 
paper.advertising is given special em- 
phasis. 

The author’s method of presentation 
causes one to feel that he is being es- 
corted on a leisurely and educational 
trip through the art and advertising 
departments of America’s great news- 
paper. Day-to-day production problems 
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are discussed easily, authoritatively. 
Each is approached from the viewpoint 
of the production worker—not the en- 
graver, the typesetter, or the pressman. 
Only enough of the techniques of these 
other fields is included to enable the 
production worker to learn to do a bet- 
ter job. 

Its 118 illustrations, with 17 in color, 
contribute a lot to an understanding of 
the ways of transforming copy into pub- 
lished advertising messages. 

Estimate: It deserves a niche on your 
bookshelf. And you may even decide 
that it is “just the medicine” needed 
for a class. Tuomas F. BARNHART 
University of Minnesota 


TECHNIQUE OF ApvertisiNG Layout. By 
Frank H. Young. New York: Crown 
Publishers. 1946. 185 pp. Ill. $5. 


The role of the layout artist in mod- 
} ern advertising is revealed graphically 
in this book which stresses the increas- 
ing importance of layout and art in 
the successful sales message. 

Similar in format and treatment to 
Richard Chenault’s recent volume deal- 
ing with the same subject, Mr. Young's 
revised edition of the book he first pro- 
duced in 1935 is rich in illustrative ma- 
terial. He punctuates his compact text 
with several hundred reproductions of 
actual layouts and finished advertise- 
ments, twelve of them in full color. He 
gives the student an opportunity to 
study at first hand the techniques of 
some of the outstanding layout artists 
of the day, including Walter Reinsel, 
Paul Smith, Frederick W. Boulton, and 
Harold D. Hoopes. 

Contending that layout is an art, not 
a science, the author makes no attempt 
to handcuff the creative artist with 
iron-clad rules. He believes there is 
almost always more than one good way 
to present an advertiser’s message. 


Only one rule in layout must be fol- 
lowed, he maintains, and that is that 
“the creative process be obedient to 
sound principles of salesmanship and 
design.” 

Among the subjects treated by the 
author is his own “four-point principle” 
for designing an advertisement, a val- 
uable tool worthy of the attention of 
every student of layout. 

While Mr. Young applies the same 
basic principles of layout to both maga- 
zine and newspaper copy, the greater 
portion of his illustrative material con- 
sists of magazine layouts for large 
national advertisers. He seems to neg- 
lect retail advertising, especially the 
omnibus advertisement which inevitably 
confronts the beginner in the field. 
There are many who would welcome 
suggestions for making grocery and 
drug advertisements a bit more artistic. 

There is need, too, for a more com- 
prehensive treatment of layout for di- 
rect mail pieces and for an elaboration 
on the subject of color in layout. Here, 
it is felt, Mr. Chenault’s new book 
does a better job. 

Mr. Young, who for nearly a quarter 
of a century has been president of the 
American Academy of Art in Chicago, 
has compiled a large attractive volume 
which brings his original work satisfac- 
torily up-to-date and is a worthwhile 
contribution to the growing bibliog- 
raphy on advertising art and layout. 

RicHarp Joe. 


Emory University 


MEN AND MetHops oF Newspaper Ap- 
VERTISING. By Don U. Bridge. New 
York: Arco Publishing Co. 1947. 
199 pp. $3.50. 


The advertising director of the Gan- 
nett Newspapers traces chronologically 
the developments in newspaper adver- 
tising policies, practices, and accom- 
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plishments over a 35-year period. Using 
the records of N. A. E. A. as primary 
source material and digesting and high- 
lighting the convention proceedings of 
this association, the author sheds new 
light on the evolution of ethics in news- 
paper advertising and places in proper 
perspective the men and methods that 
have increased the value and prestige 
of the business. 


BrevisiMA Historia y TECNICA DEL 
Aviso EN LA Prensa. By Jacinto A. 
Duarte. Montevideo, Uruguay: La 
Razon. 1946. 


This concise and well-illustrated book 
should prove useful in any study of the 
history and present standing of news- 
paper advertising in South America, 
particularly in the River Plate basin 
where the most advanced forms of 
journalism are found. It does not con- 
tain basic data for ready reckoning by 
advertisers, but is rather a handbook 


on the development of advertising as a 
modern science that might well have 
been written in the United States. The 
influence of American publicity meth- 
ods and principles is traced clearly and 
avowedly throughout the volume. 


Mr. Duarte is familiar with the 
early beginnings of advertising. It was 
almost a century following the publi- 
cation of an advertisement in the Bos- 
ton News Letter in 1704 before a South 
American country made use of the tech- 
nique in the press. On April 1, 1801, 
the Telegrafo Mercantil in Argentina 
published the following: “Whoever had 
a negro woman of the first milk to sell, 
please see Mrs. Pedro Berro.” Even in 
this case this might not be considered 
a commercial advertisement since it was 
published without charge, along with a 
few others. Subscribers were offered 
such service on the grounds that their 
needs were news. 
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The first commercial ads in Uruguay 
were printed May 23, 1807, by the 
Estrella del Sur or Southern Star. The 
newspaper was published in the two 
languages by a British army of occv- 
pation. It was the same army that had 
invaded Uruguay and Argentina that 
year, only to be expelled some months 
later. British ships withdrew, but many 
of the men they had brought to the con- 
quest of the River Plate region re. 
mained behind of their own free will 
and were welcome in the proud Spanish 
colonies about to become independent. 

Mr. Duarte’s book has many reprints 
of newspapers of that early period 
showing some embryonic modern tech- 
niques in advertising, like a full page of 
classified illustrated ads from a three- 
column tabloid, El Nacional, issued in 
1835. Among ads of dentists and doc- 
tors, of hair tonics and reducing po- 
tions, was the publicity of American 
sewing machines. In La Razon of Jan- 
uary 6, 1881, “La Belle Helene” adver- 
tises her rooms, beautifully furnished, 
at one peso per diem or for the night. 
Another ad takes the reader back to 
the amusing if unethical times of po- 
lemic advertising: under a big black 
funereal cross the death is announced 
of the analgesic “Antipirina” due to 
the arrival in the Montevideo drug- 
stores of ‘“Headina,” obviously an 
American or British importation. 

A big share of the theory of modern 
publicity in South America is certainly 
an American import. Mr. Duarte often 
quotes Phineas T. Barnum, the self- 
appointed “Emperor of Publicity,” as 
one of the highest authorities on the 
subject and he strikes a familiar note 
when speculating on the multiplication 
of man’s needs which can be appealed 
to through advertising. 

After some chapters on elementary 
techniques of preparing an advertise- 
ment, the decisions that must be made 
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on size, place and typography, and 
some explanations on how engravings 
are produced, Mr. Duarte makes some 
observations on readership in ‘Uruguay 
through the adaptation of American 
methods to local conditions. We thus 
find that in Uruguay ninety-eight per 
cent of male readers read the first 
page, ninety-six per cent, the interior 
pages, thirty-seven per cent the edi- 
torials, eighty-one per cent the po- 
litical news, seventy-eight per cent the 
sport pages and eighty-two per cent 
the comics. When checked specifically 
on types of ads read, Uruguayan men 
and women respectively read per cent- 
age wise as follows: nationwide adver- 
tising, seventy-eight and ninety-four; 
local ads, sixty-seven and ninety-two; 
retail stores, thirty-two and eighty-two; 
entertainment, forty-three and fifty- 
eight; classified ads, thirty-five and 
forty-two. 

Uruguayans like Americans seem to 
be slightly “leftist” in reading their 
newspapers; the pages to the left of 
the reader have four per cent more 
readership than those to the right, 
where men are concerned, while the 
preference is of the two per cent order 
with women. 

Brevisima Historia y Técnica del 
Aviso en la Prensa was printed by the 
publicity department of the newspaper 
La Razon of Montevideo, Uruguay. 


ALBERTO LINARES 


Other Books Received 


CorresPONDENTS’ Hanpsoox. By Daniel P. 
Oleksiw and David Ira Shair. New York: 
oe y Press Service. 1946. 64 pp. 


This loose-leaf booklet is designed to 
aid country correspondents by a brief, 
generalized treatment of news and news- 
writing. While the suggestions will prove 
helpful, the handbook is hardly adequate 
to do more than touch the surface. 
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Into tHE Main Stream. By Charles S. 
Johnson and Associates. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 355 
pp. $3.50. 

A survey of programs reflecting the bet- 
ter practices in Southern race relations, 
which often are ignored by the press in 
favor of the drama of “noisy anti-race 
demagoguery.” 

Tuomas Parne: AUTHOR OF THE DecLara- 
TION OF INDEPENDENCE. By Joseph Lewis. 
New York: Freethought Press Associa- 
tion. 315 pp. Facs. ill. $3. 

An interesting thesis, but one which 
hardly will be accepted by historians. 


Books and Recovery 


The desperate and continued need 
for American publications to serve as 
tools of physical and intellectual re- 
construction abroad has been made 
vividly apparent by appeals from schol- 
ars in many lands. The American Book 
Center for War Devastated Libraries 
has been urged to continue meeting 
this need at least through 1947. The 
Book Center is therefore making a re- 
newed appeal for American books and 
periodicals—for technical and scholarly 
books and periodicals in all fields and 
particularly for publications of the past 
ten years. It will welcome especially 
complete or incomplete files of the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 

The generous support which has 
been given to the Book Center has 
made it possible to ship more than 
700,000 volumes abroad in the past 
year. It is hoped to double this amount 
before the Book Center closes. The 
books and periodicals which individ- 
uals or institutional libraries can spare 
are urgently needed and will help in 
the reconstruction which must preface 
world understanding and peace. 

Contributions should be shipped to 
the American Book center, care The 
Library of Congress, Washington, 25, 
D. C., freight prepaid. 
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Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
February, March, and April 1947 
Edited by William F. Swindler and DeWitt C. Reddick, 
Assisted by Granville C. Price 


Critical evaluation of the press, both within and outside the profession, assumed 
a new significance this spring as the Commission on Freedom of the Press com- 
pleted its lengthy study and published a series of reports on all phases of com- 
munications. Although the reaction was generally favorable to the work of the 
commission, it was criticized for inadequacy in familiarizing itself with certain 
fundamental problems and techniques of working journalism, and especially for 
its evident lack of knowledge of professional journalistic education. . . . Another 
significant development of this spring has been the creation of the Society of 
Nieman Fellows and the publication of its quarterly Nieman Reports on pro- 
fessional problems. In both cases, the ultimate objective in these projects is the 
professional betterment of American communications through a more informed 


general public. W. F. S. 
ADVERTISING 
ae ey Adroit Promotion Develops “Young Moderns” Section. E&P 80:7 pll 


Case history of advertising feature in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
——ANA Told Research Can Help Offset High Costs. E&P 80:16 p9 April 12. 
——Bureau Revises Dues; “Plan” Made Permanent. E&P 80:15 pl8 April 5. 
——Los Angeles Times Develops New Consumer Panel Study. E&P 80:10 pl4 March 1. 
ee yy Grorce A. Adman Sees New Era for Newspaper Ads. E&P 80:11 p20 


——Promotion Men Review Research Techniques. E&P 80:16 p7 April 12. 
Coutines, James L. Fisk Youngster Hasn’t the Time to Retire. E&P 80:14 p36 March 
29 


Story of famous advertising trade mark. 
— wy Harper Report Describes Consumer Panel Technique. E&P 80:7 
etailed analysis of consumer research method. 
Keen, Harovp. Store Ads Dramatize Civic Improvements. E&P 80:13 p22 March 22. 
San Diego firms promote postwar municipal projects. 
Morr, G. Exuis. York Accuses Agencies of Preparing Bad Copy. E&P 80:9 p57 Feb. 
22. 
Newspaper advertising representative charges agencies with neglecting newspaper 
accounts for easier money. 
nore bee AAAA-ANA Sets Campaign for “Public Understanding.” E&P 80:17 
——Agencies Give Nod to Facts—But Fancy Isn’t Ruled Out. E&P 80:15 p9 April 5. 
——Agency Support Grows for Billing Standard. E&P 80:15 pl6 April 5. 
——-S-H Consumer Panels Adapted to Many Uses. E&P 80:11 pl6 March 8. 
Scripps-Howard consumer studies produce useful auxiliary data. 
vor — $15 Million Ads Whet U. S. Appetite for Wine. E&P 80:13 p52 
arc 
Wyoen, Peter. Assessor’s Ads Soften Taxpayer Resistance. E&P 80:17 p44 April 19. 
Wichita newspapers feature novel series by county official. 
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CIRCULATION 

Anonymous. Another Hometown Publisher Tells How Circulation Means Profit. Cir- 
culation Management 12:2 pl8 Feb. 

—— —_ News Co. Cuts Cost of Handling Returns. Circulation Management 
12:3 p arch, 

——How a Hometown Publisher Upped Circulation Revenue 800%. Circulation Man- 
agement 12:3 pl8 March. 

a Georce A. Circulators Warned to Protect Carriers. E&P 80:13 p56 

arc. 

— Dailies Should not be Too Complacent. E&P 80:11 p50 March 8. 
Gannett circulation chief stresses new competition in postwar. 

Jones, Don. Boy Programs Urged to Head off Reformers. E&P 80:9 p48 Feb. 22. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 
Lyman, JouHN W. How Not to Publish a Newspaper. Quill 35:4 p5 April. 
Montana publisher relates humorous errors of weekly newspapers. 
SmirH, J. GARLAND. Small Town Editor Knows his People. Quill 35:3 pl0 March. 
Publishing methods of Sterling Price Hart, Texas editor. 


CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 

Anonymous. Commission Report Under Fire Generally. E&P 80:15 pl3 Apr 

Brown, pac ag Forrest Urges ASNE Body to Screen Press “Attacks.” Bap 's 80:17 
pl5 Ap 
Retiring president of editorial association sees need for clearer understanding of 
“freedom.” 

Forrest, Witsur. Forrest Says Report Helps Destroy Prestige of Press. E&P 80:14 
pll March 29. 
Commission on Freedom of Press condemned for critical repo 

Keene, Tom H. Editor Answers Critics on Monopolist Charge. PESP 80:14 pl0 March 


29. 

Elkhart (Ind.) Truth operates under a constitution of its own. 
Liestinc, A. J., Jaccer, Craupe A., and Groat, Cart T. The Role of the Press. 

Nieman Reports 1:2 p20 April. 

Reprint of debate between writer and editors on economic freedom of modern press. 
Lyons, Lours M. A Free and Responsible Press. Nieman Reports 1:2 pl April. 
Mitten, Wituram J. What’s Wrong with the Newspaper Reader. Nieman Reports 1:1 


. “Press Fails to Meet Needs of Society.” E&P 80:14 p7 March 29. 
Summary of report of Commission on Freedom of Press. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 

Anonymous. ASNE Panel Discusses Editorial Pages. E&P 80:18 p76 April 26. 
—aAtlanta Journal Wins Support of “Crackers.” E&P 80:18 pll9 April 26. 

Wright Bryan, editor, describes recent drive on vote frauds. 
——Bettigers Announce “Liberal” Phenix Daily. E&P 80:14 p24 March 29. 

Former Seattle ishers enter Arizona field. 
—Shop Talk at E&P 80:14 p68 March 29. 

University of Oklahoma educator surveys newspaper stylebooks. 
——Some Add Shortening to 5-W Lead Recipe. E&P 80:9 p24 Feb. 22. 

— University study compares methods of news writing among a variety 
——“Something Called Fission.” Nieman Reports 1:2 pll April. 

A summary of science news in the press. 
——Sulzberger Discusses Ethics of Journalism. E&P 80:18 p86 April 26. 
——Tennesseean Acquires New Polling Device. E&P 80:10 p57 March 1. 
ae pm Chicago Tribune Applies News Formula on Books. E&P 

Brown, Rosert U. Lilienthal Says People Must Understand Atomic Energy. E&P 

80:18 pl7 April 24. 

New atomic commissioner addresses ASNE on news needs. 
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Hornsy, W. H. Radio-Phone Links Editor and Reporter. Quill 35:2 p8 Feb. 
San Francisco dailies test new communications device. 
Linrorp, Ernest. Crusading in a Small Town. Nieman Reports 1:1 p7 Feb. 
— — How M. E. Would Like Copy for Woman’s Page. E&P 80:11 p32 
arc 
Philadelphia newsman gives editor’s view of syndicate copy. 
ee om | Curtis D. Some Heretical Notes on Choosing a Newspaper. Quill] 35:3 
pS March. 
Pinkerton, WituiAM M. The aan Nieman Reports 1:2 p27 April. 
Summary of newspaper practic 
—_ — T. Providence State Staff Blankets Rhode Island. E&P 80:17 p68 
pri 
Stac, Juttan. Ft. Worth-Dallas Feud has Serious Side, Too. E&P 80:17 p48 April 19, 
Local dailies foster “generally friendly” rivalry of cities. 
—NMain Chance of Success Lies in Fitting Paper to Locale. E&P 80:9 p9 Feb. 22. 
N isher outlines editorial philosophy. 
Honeymooners’ Affairs Held Strictly Private. E&P 80:14 p22 


h 
Niagara Falls Gazette applies rigid ethics to chief news. 
bee Wiuram. I Always Wanted my Own Newspaper. Nieman Reports 1:1 pll 
e 
Toa, oe Interpretative Reporting Debated Among 50 Editors. E&P 80:16 
pll April 12. 
Orthodox objectivity still preferred by majority. 
Warinc, Houston. Decency for Denver. Nieman Reports 1:2 p13 April. 
Palmer Hoyt’s first year on Denver Post. 
StepHen. Against Specialists. Nieman Reports 1:2 p13 April. 
Specialized reporters for science and other news held too costly a luxury for average 


newspaper. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. City Affairs Experts to Lecture at Seminar. E&P 80:11 pl3 March 8. 

——40-60 Schools to Gain Accreditation Soon. E&P 80:18 p56 April 26. 

Bentet, Dwicut. Journalism Educators Decry Lack of Facts. E&P 80:14 pl2 March 
29. 


Report of Commission on Freedom of Press scored for gross misrepresentation of 
journalism education. 

——Schools Restrained from Press Criticism. E&P 80:16 p64 April 12. 

——Schools to Send out 3,000 Grads a Year. E&P 80:14 p28 March 29. 

Casey, Ratpu D. Teachers, Editors and the Communication Art. JourNALIsM Quar- 
TERLY 24:1 March. 

Kany. Howarp L., and Estasroox, Rosert H. Experts Eye Pictures, Editorials. 
Quill 35:4 p8 April. 
Reports of the Columbia University press seminars. 

MacDoucatt, Curtis D. What Newspaper Publishers Should Know About Professors 
of Journalism. JourRNALIsM QuaRTERLY 24:1 pl March. 
AAT] presidential address scores die-hard prejudices against professional training. 

Pore, James S. A Managing Editor Discusses Need for Higher Standards. JourRNALIsM 
QuarTERLY 24:1 p28 March. 

Reep, Witutiam. ACEJ Crystallizes School Plan. E&P 80:18 p19 April 26. 

ScnramMM, Wirsur. Education for Journalism: Vocational, General, or Professional? 
JouRNALISM QuarTEeRLy 24:1 p9 March. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN JOURNALISM 
Anonymous. Broadcasts to Russia Get Under Way. Broadcasting 32:8 p36 Feb. 24. 
——Caribbean Press Unites to Improve Practices. E&P 80:13 p20 March 22. 
——Daily Enemy: La Prensa. Newsweek 29:53 March 31. 
~~ Reorganization Plan Announced in New York. Broadcasting 32:7 
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___Importance of World Shortwave Seen. Broadcasting 32:8 p90 Feb. 24. 

__Peron v. La Prensa. Time 49:38 March 31. 

_—-Stalin Tells Stassen: People Distrust Press. E&P 80:17 p24 April 19. 

_—tLa Paz Sends Newsman, 16, to HT Forum. E&P 80:7 p42 Feb. 8. 

_—Viennese Press Being Revived Under Handicap. E&P 80:11 p34 March 8. 

Benvenist1, J. L. Publishing in England. Commonweal 45:585-7 March 28. 

Brown, SEVELLON. Jap Press Hindered by SCAP Labor Policy. E&P 80:15 p52 
April 5. 
tion authorities 

Detarons, ALLAN. London Dailies’ Sales Rise; Costs up, Too. E&P 80:9 p30 Feb. 22. 

——Scope of Royal Inquiry Questioned in Debate. E&P 80:15 p24 geal = 
Labor government announces personnel for official study of British pr 

DePascaL, Vincent. Argentina’s La Prensa Fights for its Life. E&P 80-1 1s 1s April 5. 

——Perons Start a String; Ad Crackdown Seen. E&P 80:12 p24 March 15. 
Argentine dictator uses various devices to control press. 

E.wett, Davip. An Imposing Building for Honolulu. E&P 80:11 p61 March 8. 
Star-Bulletin’s expansion plans call for modern new plant. 

Fans, Ropert. Newsmen to Have Best on British Royal Tour. E&P 80:7 p61 Feb. 8. 

— Emanvet. G. I. Editors in China Given “Magna Charta.” Quill 35:3 p9 
March. 

GrossmaAN, Max R. Some Contemporary Problems of Foreign Correspondence. Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY 24:1 p37 March. 

Hauser, O. Is Italy Growing Another Mussolini? Saturday Evening Post 219:24 
March 29. 
Giannini, editor of Common Man. 

Kune, Seymour S. Rome Daily American Thrives in First Year. E&P 80:17 p58 
April 19. 

a ae End of Official Permit Hailed by French Press. E&P 80:12 p20 

arch 1 

State of emergency ended for native jo 


urnalists. 
——Paris Papers Strive to Keep Publishing. E&P 80:14 p26 March 29. 
Strike of printers complicated by government indecision. 
MacNem, N. American Newspapers Through Two Wars. American Journal Economics 
and Sociology 6:2 p245 Jan. 
American press prints truth better than any other. 
— Hat. London Writer Warms Self With Memories. E&P 80:12 p63 March 


Pao Anpre. Chief of French Agency Studies U. S. Methods. E&P 80:16 p54 April 


Manager for Agence Europeenne de Presse arrives in U. S. 
a a L. Pravda Plant Opened to N. x . Writer. E&P 80:13 p30 
arc 
VaLLaNck, AYLMER. Inquest on the British Press. Nation 164:16 p451 April 19. 
Brief " glimpse of English press commercialization. 


FREEDOM OF PRESS AND FREE ACCESS TO NEWS 
Anonymous. Editorial Bias Claim Stricken in FM Ruling. E&P 80:17 p26 April 19. 
New York Daily News wins FCC permit despite charges of prejudice in news policies. 
——KFI Explains Commentator Policy. Broadcasting 32:8 p23 Feb. 24. 
Los Angeles station tells FCC its plan to preserve impartial news reports is not 
denial of freedom. 
—tTreaty Draft on World Free Press Submitted. E&P 80:17 pl7 April 19. 
Chicago Times publisher seeks support for international pact to be proposed to 
government. 
Bartu, A. Position of the Press in a Free Society. (Bibliog.) Annals 250:82 Mar. 
a James J. Murray Says Congress Should Aid Small Press. E&P 80:7 p26 
b 8 


Laie seeks investigation of economic barriers to freedom. 
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Games, Boe, Russians Keep Pledge; Newsmen Kept Awake. E&P 80:13 
rch 22. 
Anecdotes on press coverage of foreign ministers’ conference. 

LaurersacH, Ricnarp E. The Emperor’s Slippers. Nieman Reports 1:2 pl0 April. 
Anecdotes on interviewing Hirohito. 

ei Rosert P. Army Steps in Freeing Press Abroad Related. E&P 80:17 pitg 

pril 19. 

Reep, WILLIAM. French Submit Plan for Press Freedom. E&P 80:13 pll March 22. 
UNESCO receives proposal for guaranteeing access to news and safeguarding i: 
against “abuses.” 

——50 Years of Resolutions Form Stage for UN Talks. E&P 80:16 p13 April 12. 
World press freedom urged by press congress in 1893. 

——Freedom vs. Responsibility—a Perennial Press Issue. E&P 80:17 p18 April 19. 

——U. S. at One Extreme in Responsibility Issue. E&P 80:18 pl08 April 26. 

Three articles provide excellent summary of background to present move for inter. 
national freedom of press. 

= J. — Stern Urges Freedom for Opinion Molder. Broadcasting 32:11 pls 

arc 
Liberal publisher insists optional, not compulsory, union membership is essential to 
press freedom. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Asyerc, Marcuerite. The N. Y. Herald as a Factor in Reconstruction. South Atlantic 
Quarterly 46:2 p204 April. 
Anonymous. Earl McCollum Dies; Spent Life on K. C. Star. E&P 80:7 p68 Feb. 8. 
——-Bulletin Centennial. Newsweek 29:16 p66 Apr. 21. 
Sketch of Philadelphia paper on 100th birthday. 
——tThe First 100 Years. Time 49:15 p71 April 14. 
The Philadelphia Bulletin observes a birthday. 
——J. B.’s Boy. Time 49:12 p72 March 24. 
J. B. Powell’s son becomes publisher of China Weekly Review. 
——60 Years of Hearst. Time 49:11 p45 March 17. 
——tTop of the Star. Newsweek 19:8 p68 Feb. 24. 

Career sketch of Roy Roberts, new editor of Kansas City Star. 

BranpeNBuRG, Georce A. Medill Established Policy of Tribune Independence. E&P 

80:10 pl3 March 1. 

——McCormick Directs Tribune Under Medill Traditions. E&P 80:11 pll March 8. 

Two articles on Chicago Tribune’s centennial. 

Couuines, James L. ANPA’s President. E&P 80:18 p13 April 26. 

Sketch of David W. Howe of Burlington (Vt.) Free Press. 

Dicurarp, Irnvinc. How J. P. Ran a Newspaper. Nieman Reports 1:2 p30 April. 

Pulitzer’s editorial credo. 

— W. Evening Bulletin, 100, Salutes Philadelphia. E&P 80:16 pl4 April 

— to ? Stenographer’s Notes Tell How ANPA Was Founded. E&P 80:17 pll 
pat he al N. Y. in 1887 was scene of organization. 

Green, Fietcuer M. Duff Green, Militant Journalist of the Old School. Am. Hist. 

Assn. Report Jan. 

Leeman, Wayne, Post Dispatch Section Reveres Pulitzer Era. E&P 80:15 pll April 5. 
Mitter, A. W. Boston News Bureau... R.I. P. E&P 80:16 pl2 April 12. 

Reminiscences of 60 years o newsgathering. 

Murray, J. Hartey. “Empire Editor” Ready to Roam Any Moment. E&P 80:9 p34 

Feb. 22. 

Robert W. Fenwick of Denver Post covers vast circulation area for news. 
Piummer, Niet. Edison, the Publisher, Knew his Promotion. E&P 80:7 p32 Feb. 8. 
Putuam, Evcene C. How 10 Men Created SDX at DePauw. Quill 35:4 p3 April. 
bates PS CampseLL, Hearst Empire Begun 60 Years Ago in S. F. E&P 80:11 pl? 

8. 
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Younc, James R. J. B. Powell Dies After Speech; Hoped to Renew China Crusading. 
E&P 80:11 p70 March 8. : 
_—J. B. Powell, Jap Fighter and Martyr. Quill 35:4 p7 April. 


LAW OF JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Bowater Sues Clinton for $500,000 Damages. E&P 80:12 p7 March 15. 
Newsprint contracts and scarcity precipitate damage suit. 

_—Carriers Affected by Child Labor Bills. E&P 80:18 p46 April 26. 

_—Court Criticizes FCC Hearing Denial. Broadcasting 32:11 pl7 March 17. 

_—Georgia Institute Fights Change in Libel Laws. E&P 80:10 p20 March 1. 

State’s “honest mistake” statute threatened with amendments. 

_—Newsprint, Postal Rate Probes Expected as Congress Eyes U. S. Newspaper Indus- 
try. National Publisher 26:4 pl2 Feb. 

__-N. Y. Lawmakers Aim Bill at Spicy Film Ads. E&P 80:10 p32 March 1. 

——Second Class Rates Called Service not Subsidy. E&P 80:18 p56 April 26. 

Brown, Ropert U. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 80:7 p72 Feb. 8. 

New Hampshire press resists effort to change political advertising law. 

Butter, James J. ANPA Attacks “Subsidy” Claim at Postal Rate Hearing. 80:13 p7 
March 22. 

——Postal Rate Increase Hearing Set March 18. E&P 80:11 pl5 March 8. 

——Strikers Can be Replaced, NLRB Rules in Florida Case. E&P 80:9 pll Feb. 22. 
St. Petersburg papers upheld after evidence they bargained in good faith without 
union response. 

Mort, G. Evuts. Best, Chandler Trials for Treason Due Soon. E&P 80:12 p54 March 15. 
Ex-newsmen charged with wartime propaganda for enemy. 

Waker, Jerry. Anti-Trust Exemption Urged for Exclusivity. E&P 80:18 pl2 April 26. 
Publishers’ groups allege court ruling in AP case jeopardizes many syndicates and 
news services. 

— » nee Carrier Job Fund Levy Voided in California. E&P 80:7 pl3 

eb. 8. 


Court holds unemployment payments for newsboys and agents invalid. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AttMAN, Leroy. Agriculture: New Field for Young Journalists. Quill 35:2 p6 Feb. 

Anonymous. Negro Gets Press Card by Appeal to Senate. E&P 80:13 pl3 March 22. 

GarBERSON, JoHN W. Magazine Market Demand for Factual Article. JourNALISM 
QuaRTERLY 24:1 p31 March. 

ee The Negro Press; A Challenge to Democracy. Nieman Reports 1:2 
pl4 April. 


NEWSPAPER AND LABOR RELATIONS 


Anonymous. Bowles is Arrested While Delivering News. E&P 80:9 pl3 Feb. 22. 
pets. Mass., strike confused by efforts of management to carry on publication 

elivery. 

— Guild IEB Considers Curbing Strike Calls. E&P 80:18 p92 April 26. 

—Guild Head Specifies 2 Red-Controlled Units. E&P 80:13 p60 March 22. 
Testimony before House labor committee by Guild head charges Los Angeles and 
New York locals with Communist influence. 

—Stern Suspends 3 Papers; Bulletin Buys, Starts Sunday. E&P 80:7 p7 Feb. 8. 
Philadelphia publisher disposes of properties when strike cripples production. 

——Unions Asked to Join in Arbitration. E&P 80:18 pl22 April 26. 

ANPA labor committee urges workers help resist “nationalization.” 

Couuins, Russett. The Springfield Newspaper Situation. Nieman Reports 1:1 p3 Feb. 
Summary of Massachusetts strike issues and incidents. 

—_ oe W. Guild Starts 3c Daily of 30,000 in Camden. E&P 80:10 p64 

arch 1, 


Harrincron, J. L. Printers and the Closed Shop. (bibliog.) Canadian Forum 27:8 Apr. 
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NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Apams, R. B. More Microfilm Uses Which cut Costs and Speed Efficiency. Circulation 
Management 12:2 pl6 Feb. 
Anonymous. Million-a-Year Program Visioned. E&P 80:18 p60 April 26. 
ANPA mechanical research gets underway. 
——Newsprint Stockpile Higher Than Year Ago. E&P 80:9 p20 Feb. 22. 
— set Daily in Louisiana Starts Eighth Year with Improved Press. E&P 80:9 p54 
eb. 8. 
——Paper Chase. Time 49:12 p76 March 24. 
Monopoly, lack of boxcars, blamed for shortage. 
——Rationing Would Cut Imports. E&P 80:18 p36 April 26. 
——Small-paper Blues. Newsweek 29:70 March 17. 
Despite newsprint pinch, publisher oppose return to government controls. 
——Paper Price up $6; Industry Probe on. E&P 80:14 p56 March 29. 
——Small Dailies Report Printer Problem Acute. E&P 80:16 p74 April 12. 
——Senate Group to Issue Newsprint Findings. E&P 80:13 pl6 March 22. 
BiancuarpD, Betty. Staff’s Loyalty, Enthusiasm Couldn’t Cubes High Costs. E&P 
80:7 p9 Feb. 8. 
Waterbury (Conn.) Democrat closes pm all-out editorial efforts. 
— — U. Specialized Press Pleads for Newsprint Regulation. E&P 80:11 p5 
arch 8. 
a “— S. Facsimile is Challenge to Newspapers. Broadcasting 32:9 pli 


arc 
eT co Fulltime Students Enrolled at Enlarged Rochester Institute. E&P 
: eb. 8. 
Rocnon, Rate C. Better Lubrication Through Chemistry. E&P 80:7 p49 Feb. 8. 
Report on technical studies in several newspaper plants. 
ba = — ANPA Votes Early Start on Mechanical Research. E&P 80:9 5/7 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. N. Y. Picture Editors Discuss New Camera. E&P 80:10 p20 March 1. 
Polaroid process excites syndicates at future prospects. 

Frapriz, F. R. Edior’s Point of View. American Photography 41:7 March. 
Regulation and regimentation of international photographic exhibitions. 

Hanpbtey, C. Do a Picture Story. American Photography 41:12 March. 
Procedure in Making picture stories for Chicago Daily News roto section. 

Reep, Wittiam. Equipment Designed “Especially for You.” E&P 80:15 p42 April 5. 
Summary of new photographic devices and aids. 

——Flashbulbs to Remain Scarce until 1948. E&P 80:13 p58 March 22. 

——Photographer Suggests “Housecleaning” Need. E&P 80:18 p80 April 26. 
ee news photographer persuades court to permit picture taking during 
trial. 


PUBLICITY, PROPAGANDA, AND PUBLIC OPINION 


Anonymous. Newsmen Run Dewey’s Publicity Plan for N. Y. E&P 80:9 pl8 Feb. 22 

——Vast NAB Public Relations Drive Set. Broadcasting 32:8 pl7 Feb. 24. 

Bernays, E. L. Engineering of Consent. Annals 250:113-20 Mar. 

Gamzey, Rosert S. Big Names are Where he Finds "Em. Quill 35:2 p7 Feb. 
Sketch of professional promoter at work. 

Irwin, James W. Public Relations Also Demand a Free Press. Quill 35:2 p3 Feb. 

Overstreet, H. A. How to Influence People. American Journal of Public Health 37: 
supp. 1249 Jan. 
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RADIO JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. AP Moves to Harmonize Newspaper and Radio Costs. E&P 80:18 pll 
Methods Effective? Broadcasting 32:12 p24 March 24. 

One of several articles on controversial question of broadcast measurements. 
__-Battle is on for Political Radio Time. Broadcasting 32:14 p80 April 14. 
_—Can Radio Alleviate Agency Tasks? Broadcasting 32:14 pl7 April 14. 
_—cCBS Petition for Color TV Denied. Broadcasting 32:12 pl4 March 24. 

FCC holds color television not yet practical. 

——Do BMB Figures Match Former Claims? Broadcasting 32:8 pl8 Feb. 24. 
_—Fast Film-Developer. Business Week 920 p26 April 19. 

It helps televise the news. 
——How should BMB Check Surveys? Broadcasting 32:10 p24 March 10. 
——Nationwide FM Service Seen by 1948. Broadcasting 32:14 p84 April 14. 
——Net Time Sales $325,890,000 in 1946. Broadcasting 32:13 p13 March 31. 
——Radio at the Crossroads. Business Week 916 p62 March 22. 

Leaders seek better entertainment with cheaper talent. 
——Radio Prints Home Paper. Popular Science 150:93 Feb. 


no ‘ Frank. NAB Starts Action to Strengthen Code. Broadcasting 32:5 pl5 
e 


Greater self-regulation proposed to radio industry in matter of broadcasts. 


os, Rurus. FCC is Considering FM Realignment. Broadcasting 32:11 p15 March 


——FCC Issues New FM Allocation Plan. Broadcasting 32:14 p15 April 14. 
Government proposes reassignment of channels to reduce danger of interference. 
Denzer, Peter. House Group Asserts Probe Authority. Broadcasting 32:14 pl3 April 

7 


Congressional investigation of FCC proposed. 
Howett, Rex. Greater Use of Air Editorials Urged. Broadcasting 32:5 p22 Feb. 3. 
Hucues, R. Second Revolution: Literature and Radio. Va. Quarterly Review 25:1 p34 


Jan. 


Lovet, Paut A., and McMurray, * peop E. WHO Compares Surveys; Figures Agree. 
Broadcasting 32:8 p93 Feb. 2 


NicHots, Ropert. Radio Covered ae Expedition. Broadcasting 32:11 p32 March 17. 
oa Jacx. Radio-Press Cooperation Gets Results. Broadcasting 32:11 p71 March 


how F ecg K. Blue Book’s Author Prepped at CBC. Broadcasting 32:7 pl3 
e 


Famed FCC report on American radio said to be product of expert who also wrote 
a report on nationalized Canadian broadcasting system. 


THompson, Parmer, and Minton, Paut R. Radio Writers Answer the Critics. Broad- 
casting 32:8 p28 Feb. 24. 


a Sytvan. Plan to Raise Radio Quality Offered. Broadcasting 32:6 p32 Feb. 


Waker, Jerry. Advice from FMer: Add 25% to Budget. E&P 80:7 p28 Feb. 8. 
——Air News is Different, “Ted” Church Advises. E&P 80:11 p56 March 8. 
——Newspaper Alliance Sought for Television. E&P 80:13 p48 March 22. 


——White Report Lambasts Advertisers’ Radio. E&P 80:14 p44 March 29. 
Commission on Freedom of Press includes radio commercialism in its indictment of 
communications media. 


Woure, Cuartes Hutt. Critics of Radio Commercials Answered. Broadcasting 32:12 
pl8 March 24. 
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A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 


January, February, and March 1947 
™ Edited by J. Edward Gerald 


Abbreviations used: NW, Newspaper World; WPN, Worlds Press News; J, 
Journalist of the National Union of Journalists; LJJ, Journal of the Institute 
of Journalists. 

Appointment of the Royal Commission to investigate the Briish press is re- 
ported in this quarter’s news, but a shutdown for two weeks of all but a fraction. 
of the British printing industry, as a means of conserving coal, created the real 
history-making crisis in this quarter's news. 

ADVERTISING 


sae, Advertising and the Fuel Crisis: Campaigns Delayed. WPN 37:938 p20 
arch 6. 
——New Bill Means More Control for Outdoor Advertising. WPN 37:932 p22 Jan. 9, 


BRITISH PRESS 


a. All Production of Periodicals Banned for Two Weeks. WPN 37:937 p3 
eb. 13. 
Problems encountered in complying with edict. 
——Commons Incident: M. P. Guilty of “Gross Contempt,” Journalist Guilty of “Con. 
tempt.” NW 50:2562 p210 Feb. 15. 
How the Commons disposes of fisticuffs on the premises. 


ee News: British Press Charged With Partiality. WPN 37:941 pl4 March 
———. A. Goyder Urges Trust System for Newspaper Industry. WPN 37:937 pli 


Feb. 1 


—_ Resent American “Most Favoured Nation” Treatment. WPN 37:939 57 
ar 
Access to the news for Americans only. 


——No. 24 Paper Licensing Period Most Serious So Far. WPN 37:939 p3 March 13. 
More trouble ahead in newsprint supplies. 


——Penny-halfpenny Paper May Come in 1947. WPN 37:932 p4 Jan. 9. 
The rising costs of paper and labor. 

——Periodical Ban: Historical Facts. WPN 37:938 p9 March 6. 

——Periodicals Resume Publication After Two-week Black-out. WPN 37:938 p4 March 
6. 


——Preserving Independence of Manchester Guardian. NW 50:2560 p138 Feb. 1. 
Why and how the Scott trust was formed. 


—Reduced Sizes Disputed by Times and Telegraph. WPN 37:940 p3 March 20. 
A new formula for limiting the size of newspapers. 


CIRCULATION 
Anonymous. Circulation Trends on Short and Long-term Bases. WPN 37:936 p4 Feb. 
13. 


'—— Preliminary Report on Circulations. WPN 37:935 p5 Jan. 30. 
After removal of circulation restrictions. 
——Thursday, March 6: Blackest Day in Circulation History. WPN 37:939 p31 Marc 
13. 
National dailies undelivered in blizzard. 
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EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anprews, W. L. Training for Journalism: A Modest Scheme Is Needed. WPN 37:936 
Feb. 6. 
sneal Empire Journalists Unable to Train in Britain. WPN 37:939 pl2 March 


Lack of education for journalism decried. 

_—Training Schemes Mostly Concern Provincial Newspapers. WPN 37:937 pl6 Feb. 13. 
The need for a school of journalism. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. French Press Situation Still Confused. WPN 37:935 p5 Jan. 30. 

_—French Press Will Soon Be Free From Controls. WPN 37:936 p6 Feb. 6. 

——French Provincial Press Now Seeks Political Support. WPN 37:934 pl0 Jan. 23. 

——How Viennese Press Has Been Re-Developed. NW 50:2558 p79 Jan. 18. 

_—“Mercury” Gives Kemsley Editors Foreign Exclusives. WPN 37:931 pl6 Jan. 2. 
An important extension of world coverage. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Amps, B. E. H. Should We Be Better Off Under Czech System? J 30:2 pl8 Feb. 
i Ex-Editor, Three Women, on 17-Strong Press Commission. WPN 37:941 
p4 March 27. 


——Sir David Ross Is Press Commission Chairman. WPN 37:940 p3 March 20. 
Oriel College provost heads official inquiry into press. 

Bunpock, C. J. N. U. J. Members Right to Submit Evidence to the Royal Commission. 
J 30:2 pl7 Feb. 
Loyalty to union or to employer? 

Kynton, Eric. Czech Press Law Is Aimed at Monopoly Ownership. J 30:1 p5 Jan. 
A proponent of socialization views Czech press. 


NEWSPAPER MEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


Anonymous. An “Annual” to Tell Story of Newspaperman’s Life. WPN 37:941 pl2 
March 27, 


—Fusion and Closed Shop. IJJ 35:345 p21 Feb. 
Opposition to N. U. J.-I. J. J. merger. 

—NUJ-IOJ Merger: Institute Council Approves Plan for Parliamentary Bill. WPN 
37:940 pl2 March 20. 

——Which Is the Oldest Press Club in the World? WPN 37:937 p6 Feb. 13. 


OFFICIAL PRESS RELATIONS 


Anonymous. Government Spends Over £5,000,000 a Year, Employs 2700 on Public 
Relations. NW 50:2564 p257 March 15. 


a — to Growing Dissatisfaction With Juries in Press Cases. NW 50:2560 
pl51 Feb. 1. 
Highlights of a new book by I. Rothenberg. 
Beororp, Ronatp G. £2,221,732 in Nine Months: Are Government PROs Worth It? 
WPN 37:939 p8 March 13. 
How Britain spends its publicity money. 


PRODUCTION 


mae British Newspaper Technique Is Ahead of American. WPN 37:941 p20 
arch 27. 


A comparative study of the printing trades. 
——German Development of Plastic Type and Furniture. NW 50:2564 p285 March 15. 
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Schramm to Direct Research 
In Communications at Illinois 
N INSTITUTE of Communications Re- 
search headed by Dr. Wilbur Schramm, 
now director of the School of Journalism, 
University of Iowa, will be established 
September 1 at the University of Illinois. 

Creation of the institute and appoint- 
ment of Dr. Schramm were approved by 
the board of trustees in Chicago April 24. 
President George D. Stoddard said Dr. 
Schramm’s position on the University of 
Illinois staff will be that of an assistant 
to the president. His appointment included 
that of director of the University Press 
and research professor in the School of 
Journalism. 

The new institute of communications re- 
search, Stoddard said, is for graduate 
study of press, radio, and motion pictures. 
It will carry on research, train graduate 
students, and make techniques available 
to communications media in Illinois. The 
institute will operate as an integral part 
of the University’s program in journalism 


and radio. Dr. Fred S. Siebert, director of . 


the School of Journalism, and members of 
his staff, also will be on the faculty of the 
institute, together with specialists in va- 
rious aspects of communication who wi 
be brought to the University. Fellowships 
will be made available for specially quali- 
fied students. 

Director Schramm has had an interest- 
ing career in writing and education. Born 
in Marietta, Ohio, in 1907, he attended 
high school there and was graduated from 
Marietta college in 1928. He received the 
master of arts degree from Harvard in 
1930, and Ph. D. from Iowa in 1932. 

In 1935 he joined the University of Iowa 
faculty, where he organized the Writers 
Workshop program to prove that creative 
writing belongs among respectable disci- 
ples of higher education. In five years, 


News Notes 
Edited by Douglass W. Miller 


News for inclusion in this section . . . activities of schools and departments of 
journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments and the 
like . . . must reach Professor Miller, Division of Journalism, Stanford Univer. 
sity, California, by the first of the month preceding publication. News for the 
September issue must reach him by August 1. 
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twelve books and several hundred stories 
written by students in his classes were 
published commercially. 

In 1943 he became director of the School 
of Journalism at the University of Iowa, 
which has increased greatly in enrollmen;. 
He developed a plan for a communications 
center at lowa, combining press, radio, and 
motion pictures. He also pioneered at lowa 
in bringing scientific techniques of com. 
munications research to smaller newspa- 
pers and radio stations, and established a 
Bureau of Newspaper Service which has 
made a number of readership and reada- 
bility studies. 

Director Schramm is author or editor 
of seven books, and many articles and 
stories. In 1942 he received the O. Henry 
prize for fiction. In the last five years wide 
attention has been received by his Satur. 
day Evening Post stories, which include 
“Dan Peters and Casey Jones,” “Grandpa 
Hopewell’s Flying Tractor,” “The Horse 
That Played Third Base for Brooklyn,” 
“Old Professors Never Die,” and others. 
These have been reprinted in foreign coun- 
tries, adapted for radio, and now are being 
collected in a book. | . 


Keen Rafferty to Head 
New Division of Journalism 

The University of New Mexico has e:- 
tablished a Division of Journalism to be 
directed by Keen Rafferty, for eleven years 
head of the copy desk of The Baltimore 
Evening Sun. 

The new division will open next fall. 
The action follows increasing demands 
from New Mexico young people, veteran 
students, and applicants from other par's 
of the United States. 

Mr. Rafferty began newspaper work in 
1923 as a city hall reporter on the Terre 
Haute (Ind.) Star, going from there to the 
telegraph editorship of the Evansville 
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News 


(Ind.) Press, and from the Press in 1927 
to the Baltimore Evening Sun copy desk. 
Serving on the rim of the desk for a year, 
he became assistant editor and head of the 
desk in 1928 when twenty-six years old, 
remaining in the post until he came to 
New Mexico in 1938. 

Since coming to New Mexico Mr. Raf- 
ferty has been public relations officer of 
the university, and held administrative 
and teaching posts at Highlands University 
and Eastern New Mexico College. During 
the war he was for a brief period state 
information officer for the Office of War 
Information. He is secretary-treasurer of 
the New Mexico Press Association and 
permanent judge of the E. H. Shaffer 
Newspaper Awards contest. 

* * 


Twelve Institutions Announce 
Journalism Staff Appointees 


Dr. Laurence R. Campbell, professor of 
journalism at the School of Journalism, 
Syracuse University, since 1945, has been 
appointed to a professorship in the School 
of Journalism, University of Oregon. He 
will assume his new duties in September 
after teaching at the Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, this 
summer. 

Co-author of Exploring Journalism an 
Effective News Writing, Dr. Campbell has 
taught at Temple, California, Northwestern, 
and the University of Illinois. He has 
worked on the staff of the Wall Street 
Journal in San Francisco, the Rotarian, 
Drug Progress, Lord and Thomas, and the 
Journal of Commerce, Chicago. ; 

Dr. Campbell has written widely on high 
school journalism and is judge for Quill 
and Scroll Critical Service as well as book 
critic for School Press Review. 

** . 


Dr. Raymond B. Nixon, director of th 
Division of Journalism at Emory Univer- 
sity and editor of the JournaLism Quar- 
TERLY, will be a visiting professor at the 
School of Journalism, University of Min- 
nesota, for the first term of the summer 
session, June 18 to July 25. Dr. Nixon 
will teach courses in “Communication 
Agencies and Public Opinion” and “Inter- 
national Communication and the Foreign 
Press,” substituting for Dr. Ralph D. 

, director of the Minnesota school, 
who will teach in the Department of Jour- 
nalism at the University of California dur- 
ing the same period. 


Notes 
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J. Russell Wiggins, recently appointed 
managing editor of the Washington Post, 
will give a course in “Current Newspaper 
Problems” during the second summer term 
at Minnesota, July 28 to August 29. Wig- 
gins, a newspaperman for more than twen- 
ty-five years, served the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press and Dispatch successively as Wash- 
ington correspondent, managing editor and 
editor, before leaving in 1946 to become 
— to the publisher of the New York 


imes. 

George K. Pritchard, labor reporter for 
the Minneapolis Tribune is now a teaching 
—- in the Minnesota School of Jour- 
nalism. 


Professor Douglass W. Miller, School of 
Journalism, Syracuse University, will be a 
visiting professor of journalism at Stan- 
ford University for the four quarters be- 
ginning with summer quarter. 


Robert W. Jones, professor of journalism, 
University of Washington, joined the staff 
of the School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri, as a visiting professor on April 
1 and will teach there until September 1. 
He will offer “Legal Regulation of Adver- 
tising” for the first time at the University 
of Missouri during the summer semester. 

Professor Jones, formerly national presi- 
dent of Alpha Delta Sigma, is a graduate 
of the University of Missouri. His latest 
book, History of American Journalism, E. 
P. Dutton Company, is announced for pub- 
lication in July. 

*+ 

Ross P. Schlabach Jr., city editor of 
the Richmond (Va.) News Leader, and 
Cameron Meyers, formerly with the edito- 
rial staff of the Portland Oregonian, have 
accepted positions as assistant professors in 
the Department of Journalism, Pennsylvania 
State College, beginning September 1. 

Mr. Schlabach has an M.S. degree from 
the Columbia School of Journalism, and 
received the Pulitzer travel scholarship in 
the class of ’40. Mr. Meyers has an M.S. 
degree from Northwestern. 


Thomas L. Ferguson, assistant professor 
in the School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri, 1946-47, will join the faculty of 
the School of Journalism, University of 
Illinois, in September. Prior to his service 
with the Navy from 1942 to 1945 Mr. Fer- 
guson spent twelve years in journalism in 
Missouri, Iowa, and Kansas. He has been 
on the staffs of the St. Louis Star, Des 
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Moines Register, Nevada (Mo.) Daily Mail, 
and the Wichita (Kan.) Beacon. At Illi- 
nois Mr. Ferguson will teach reporting of 
public affairs. 
** 

Kenneth Krogh, 1947 agricultural jour- 
nalism graduate of Iowa State College, has 
been appointed instructor in the college’s 
Department of Technical Journalism. He 
also will serve temporarily as extension 
associate in economics and _ sociology. 
Krogh is a former editor of the Daily 
Student, campus newspaper. He served 
three years in the Air Corps during the 


war. 


Joe Holland, assistant in press relations 
at the University of Oklahoma, has been 
appointed instructor in the School of Jour- 
nalism and supervisor of student publica- 
tions. A journalism graduate at Oklahoma, 
he has worked as sports editor and re- 
porter for the Blackwell Journal-Tribune 
and has engaged in free-lance writing. 

Mrs. Ruth F. Walton, former house or- 
gan editor and Lawton Constitution re- 
porter has been appointed part-time in- 
structor to assist with classroom reporting 
laboratories at the University of Oklahoma. 

* * 


William White, former head of the De- 
rnalism, Mary Hardin-Bay- 


partment of Jou 
lor College, is assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at Ohio Wesleyan University. He 
succeeded James C. Toedtman who resigned 
to accept a position with the D’Arcy Ad- 


vertising Company, Cleveland. White is 
also director of publicity. 
* * 

A fulltime lecturer and a graduate as- 
sistant will be added to the instructional 
staff of the School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, in September. 
Frederic C. Coonradt will be a fulltime 
lecturer. A graduate of Stanford Univer- 
sity, he has worked for the Los Angeles 
Daily News as a reporter, copy desk man, 
picture editor, and night city editor. Dur- 
ing the war he was editor of a magazine 
published by the Douglas Aircraft Cor- 
poration. 

Mary Ann Callan, U.S.C. journalism 
graduate, will be a graduate assistant. 
Currently Miss Callan is supervisor of 
Tradewind, the Frank Wiggins Trade 
School paper. She is also editor of Trojan 
in Government, the official publication of 
the School of Public Administration at 
Southern California. 


Journalism Quarterly 


James J. Mullen, managing editor 
Times News, Twin Falls, Idaho, has been 
named instructor in journalism at Lehigh 
University. A graduate of the Universit, 
of Illinois, Mullen has also served as , 
staff member of the Capital News, Lans. 
ing, Mich. 

* 


Roland E. Wolseley, associate professor 
of journalism at Syracuse University, will 
be visiting professor of journalism 4 
Emory University for the latter part of 
the summer session. Mr. Wolseley will 
reach a course in Religious Journalism 
which will be offered August 11-28 as part 
of an Institute for Urban Ministers in the 
Candler School of Theology. 

* * 


Journalism Program Revised, 
Courses Added at Oklahoma 

The School of Journalism, University of 
Oklahoma, has revised its Te. 
written the outlines for its forty-five 
courses, and added five new courses, Still 
retained are the school’s four basic cur. 
ricula covering a three-year period so that 
students enter the School of Journalism in 
their sophomore year. Number of hours re- 
quired in journalism courses in each cur. 
riculum remains at thirty-two. 

New courses are in reporting in spe. 
cialized fields, circulation and promotion. 
public information methods, advertising 
media, and picture editing and newspaper 
illustration. 


University of Miami to Offer 
Facsimile Newspaper Courses 

Courses in newspaper production by fac- 
simile will be offered by the Journalism 
Department, University of Miami, in co- 
operation with the Miami (Fla.) Herald. 
Three one-hour facsimile lectures and four 
hours of laboratory work weekly will be 
given to advanced journalism students for 
five semester hours credit. 

An advanced course will consist of four 
hours of laboratory work devoted entirely 
to editing material for broadcast over the 
Herald’s commercial facsimile station. The 
Engineering School and Art Department of 
the university are preparing courses which 
will be offered in conjunction with fae- 
simile work. The Art Department wil! 
offer graphic production in facsimile and 
the Engineering School will offer study in 
equipment maintenance. 

Facsimile transmission and _ recording 
equipment has been ordered by the Uni- 
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News Notes 


versity for installation in a special labora- 
tory adjacent to the Herald's facsimile de- 
partment and also on the university cam- 
pus where a skeleton laboratory will be 
constructed for the beginning term. 


Minnesota Expands Study 
Of Communication Agencies 


Two new elective courses designed to in- 
crease the journalism student’s understand- 
ing of the rights and responsibilities of 
communication agencies in modern society 
have been added to tue curriculum of the 
School of Journalism, University of Min- 
nesota. 

In addition, a course in advertising copy- 
writing has been established in the adver- 
tising sequence, which will cover the study 
of advertising media, basic sales appeals 
and the writing of copy. 

The two elective courses, taught by Dr. 
J. Edward Gerald, are “Freedom of the 
Press and Communications Law” and “The 
Newspaper in a Dynamic Society.” The 
latter considers the political function of 
the newspaper, the economic effect upon 
the press of business development, the 
problem of national advertising, the inter- 
nal business structure of a modern daily 
newspaper, the position of the newspaper 
in a partly socialized economy, and the 
effect upon the newspaper of FM, facsimile, 
television, and other technological ad- 
vances, 

* * 


Missouri Awards Six Medals 
During Journalism Week 


Six medals for distinguished service to 
journalism were presented as part of the 
program of the hicty-clehth annual Jour- 
nalism Week at the University of Missouri, 
May 5-9. Recipients were: 

The San Francisco Chronicle, a distin- 
guished American newspaper; Joseph Pulit- 
zer, publisher of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch; F, M. Flynn, business manager of 
the New York Daily News and an alumnus 
of the School of Journalism; George Yates, 
chief of the photography staff of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune; Hal Boyle, 
war correspondent and feature writer for 
the Associated Press and alumnus of the 
School of Journalism; and W. L. Lau- 
rence, science editor, New York Times, 


Lund Gets Fellowship 
To Study in Norway 

An American-Scandinavian Foundation 
fellowship has been awarded to John V. 
Lund, assistant professor in the Depart- 
ment of Journalism at the University of 
California. 

The award will enable Professor Lund 
to make a year’s study of the underground 
gp of Norway during a sabbatical that 

e will spend in that country. 

Lund will be particularly interested in 
studying what happens to a country when 
all its media of mass communication are 
suddenly made inoperative and replaced by 
other, unreliable media in enemy hands. 

Lund is of Norwegian ancestry, and stu- 
died at the University of Oslo in 1926 
and 1927. 

The son of a Seattle publisher of an 
American-Norwegian newspaper, Lund 
worked in the newspaper industry for fif- 
teen years following his graduation from 
the University of Washington and before 
he came to the Department of Journal- 
ism at the University of California. After 
working as a reporter for the Daily Olym- 
pian, Lund was the publisher of a news- 
paper in Camas, W. 

Lund’s new book, Newspaper Advertis- 
ing, will be published this summer by 
Prentice-Hall. 

He expects to sail for Norway early in 
June. He will return to the university in 
the fall of 1948. 


North Dakota to Stress 
Weekly Newspaper Training 


Since 128 of the 138 newspapers in 
North Dakota are weeklies, greater em- 
phasis will be placed on the weekly field 
next year in the curriculum of the De- 
partment of Journalism, University of 
North Dakota. 

Two curriculum changes call for intro- 
duction of a course stressing weekly paper 
problems and for extension of the present 
printing course to two semesters. The lat- 
ter course includes an introduction to 
linotype operation, with the department’s 
own linotype providing practice facilities. 

“It is not the department’s intention to 
turn out finished printers or linotype oper- 
ators but after the work they get here in 
school they should at least know their 
way around a weekly paper’s back shop,” 
says A. E. Austin, department head. 
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Minnesota Establishes 
Distinguished Service Award 

Establishment of the Minnesota Award 
for distinguished service in journalism has 
been announced jointly by the Inland Daily 
Press Association and the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Minnesota. The award 
is “intended to recognize achievement in 
journalism of a high order over a long 
period of years.” 

After conferring with a committee of 
the Inland Daily Press, the Minnesota fac- 
ulty will announce the award winner each 
year at the association’s fall convention. 


Mott Returns to Missouri 
After Mission to Japan 

Dean Frank Luther Mott returned to the 
School of Journalism, University of Mis- 
souri, the first week of May after a two 
months’ leave of absence as expert in 
journalistic training attached to the Civil 
Information and Education Section of the 
Supreme Command Allied Powers in Japan. 
Acting dean during his absence was E. K. 
Johnston, professor of advertising. 


Southwestern Congress Elects 
J. Willard Ridings President 
Professor J. Willard Ridings of Texas 
Christian University was elected president 
of the Southwestern Journalism Congress 
at the organization’s seventeenth annual 
meeting. Other officers selected are Dr. 
DeWitt Reddick, University of Texas, vice 
president, and Professor Truman Pouncey, 
University of Oklahoma, secretary-treas- 


urer. 
* 


Public Administration Group 


Holds Seminar for Newsmen 

Twenty-one newspapermen from all 
parts of the nation took part in the fourth 
of the seminars for newspapermen spon- 
sored by the Public Administration Clear- 
ing House in December at its headquar- 
ters on the campus of the University of 
Chicago. 

Like its predecessors, the 1946 seminar 
was designed for reporters and editorial 
writers specializing in government. The 
seminar topic, “How Can States and Cities 
Meet Inflation?” was suggested by news- 
men who took part in the 1945 seminar. 
This theme was developed to provide the 
participants with background for interpre- 
tation of the effects of spiraling prices on 
their state and local governments. 
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During the three-day session the news. 
papermen questioned the assembled ex. 
perts on topics ranging from unionization 
of governmental employees and veterans’ 
preference in civil service to housing pros. 
pee and problems of teachers’ salaries, 
n addition to government experts, repre. 
sentatives of business, labor, private re. 
search agencies, the University of Chicago, 
and professional organizations in the field 
of public administration led discussions 
concerning their fields. 

Organization of the seminar has 
little since the first of these yearly meet. 
ings was proposed to John Gurwell in 
1942 by Barry Bishop of the Dallas (Texas) 
News, Lloyd Gladfelter of the Milwaukee 
Journal, and Ellis Haller of the Wall Stree: 
Journal. A third of the 1946 participants 
had attended all four seminars sponsored 
by the Clearing House. 


New Photography Facilities 
Given Schools in Dakotas 

The departments of journalism at the 
University of North Dakota and at South 
Dakota State College have completed new 
laboratories for work in photography. 
North Dakota has a new classroom size 
darkroom fully equipped. 

South Dakota State now has a new pho- 
tographic laboratory including student 
darkrooms, production laboratory and a 
studio. 
Army Gives PR Officers 
School of Journalism Training 

Schools of journalism at the University 
of Missouri and the University of Wiscon- 
sin have each had three regular Army of- 
ficers assigned to them for training in 
preparation for Army public relations work 
this year. At Wisconsin the officers are en- 
rolled as graduate students in a two-year 
course leading to the master of arts de- 
gree. Assignment of additional officers next 
year is expected. < 


Nebraska School to Publish 
Style Book for State Press 

A style book adapted to use by the 
newspapers of its state will be issued this 
spring by the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, as part of the publi- 
cations series by the University of Ne- 
braska Press. Subtitled “School of Journal- 
ism Series,” this will be the first of an an- 
nual sequence of service and research pub- 
lications by the School of Journalism. 
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News 


Rutgers School Assigned 
Additional Laboratory Space 

Physical facilities of the School of Jour- 
nalism, Rutgers University, were expanded 
in February when the school was assigned 
a structure formerly occupied by the Rut- 
gers grade school. Laboratory facilities for 
courses in advertising, typography, and ra- 
dio journalism have been installed in the 
building along with a number of offices. 

Headquarters of the school and the re- 
porting and editing laboratory will remain 
in Van Nest Hall. 

** 


Prof. O. C. Leiter to Retire 
After 19 Years at Illinois 

Professor Otto Clark Leiter, who has 
been on the staff of the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Illinois, for nineteen 
years, will retire at the close of the current 
semester. 

At a dinner honoring Professor and Mrs. 
Leiter, Director F. S. Siebert termed the 
retiring journalist “the most single unify- 
ing force that we have on the faculty of 
the School of Journalism. The school has 
been greater for his presence. His influ- 
ence on the students who have gone through 
the school has been tremendous.” 

Professor Leiter began his newspaper 
career as editor of the Stanford Univer- 
sity student newspaper in the late 1890s. 
Starting on the Portland Oregonian as cub 
reporter, he became city editor. Later, he 
was managing editor of the Portland Tele- 
gram, and copy chief and editorial writer 
on the New York Herald Tribune. 

After his retirement in June, Professor 
Leiter will live at Delavan, Wis., where he 
intends to do active work as a journalist 
and to continue writing, possibly finishing 
a book on the philosophy of journalism. 


Professor Chilton R. Bush, Division of 
Journalism, Stanford University, directed 
a special census in Hawaii during the last 
week in March. 

* 

Z. F. Mabee, associate professor, College 
of Journalism, University of Colorado, who 
is now on leave, is the third member of the 
Colorado journalism faculty to take ad- 
vantage this year of the University’s new 
leave of absence program. Professor Ralph 
L. Crosman was on leave during the fall 
quarter. Professor A. G. Waldrop took ad- 
vantage of a winter quarter leave to write 
a text on editorial writing. 
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George E. Sokolsky delivered the annual 
Mellett Memorial Lecture at the School of 
Journalism, Syracuse University, May 8. 


Professor Earl English, School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Missouri, who has 
been on leave since June 1, 1946, will re- 
turn to the faculty September 1 on part- 
time and will continue his work as chair- 
man of the Accrediting Committee of the 
American Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism. 

* 

Professor Clifford F. Weigle, Division 
of Journalism, Stanford University, con- 
ducted a circulation survey for the Salt 
Lake City Tribune and Telegram in March. 


Fred L. Kildow, assistant professor, 
School of Journalism, University of Min- 
nesota, received his M.A. degree from that 
institution in December. 

Wayne Jordan, professor of journalism 
at the University of Maine, has been ap- 
pointed consulting editor of The Stars and 
Stripes, European editions, for the summer 
of 1947. Serving the Army newspaper as a 
civilian, he will be stationed in and near 
Frankfurt and Berlin until September. 


Marquis Childs, Washington columuust, 
gave the first annual Guild Memorial Lec- 
ture on the University of Minnesota cam- 
- May 23. The lectureship is financed 

y the Newspaper Guild of the Twin Cities, 
and is arranged jointly by a Guild com- 
mittee and a School of Journalism com- 
mittee. It honors Guildsmen who died in 
World War II. Yee 


Stewart Harral, director of the School 
of Journalism and press relations at the 
University of Oklahoma, will serve on the 
graduate faculty at the Institute of Organ- 
ization Leadership sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association in Washing- 
ton, D. C., July 28 to August 22. Mr. Har- 
ral will teach a course on educational jour- 
nalism and public, relations. 


An Award in Newspaper Making, to be 
presented annually to a weekly and a daily 
newspaper for specific accomplishment in 
community service or for conspicuous im- 
provement of a department of the news- 
paper itself, has been established by the 
School of Journalism, University of Ne- 


Editorial 
Of a Free and Responsible Press 


By Robert W. Desmond 


President, American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism 


OOD journalism requires two things, above all. First, that the press 
shall be free—free to find and publish the truth. Second, that the press 
shall be responsible—sincerely concerned with the public welfare. 

Since freedom and responsibility are basic to good journalism, the 
Hutchins Commission on Freedom of the Press chose well the title of its 
recent general report—“A Free and Responsible Press.” The thirteen signa- 
tors of the report are gentlemen distinguished in their various fields of en- 
deavor, and their very names tend to give weight to the substance of that 
document. 

The sad fact is, however, that the value of the report is compromised by 
its serious shortcomings. Considering the three years of time and the $215,000 
in money behind it, the result is disappointing. Indeed, far from advancing 
the press on the road to better things, there is reason to fear that the report 
—supported by the eminent names attached to it—may become merely a new 
stick with which to beat the press. 

Nobody will deny that the press has its faults; the report quotes some 
leading journalists as among its critics. But the press has been improving 
over the years, as the Commission itself recognizes. Having said as much, 
however, the report proceeds to reveal evidences of prejudice, gaps in infor- 
mation, and a disposition to parrot some old and some dubious ideas. This 
casts a shadow over the praiseworthy purposes doubtless motivating the 
thirteen collaborators. 

The members of the Commission took some sort of gratification in the 
fact that no one of them had any practical knowledge of the press, except 
as a reader and as a citizen. This was supposed to afford an unbiased per- 
spective. If this kind of qualification is sufficient for appointment to a Com- 
mission with $215,000 to spend, then all standards are irrelevant and imma- 
terial. Even worse is the frank admission that no systematic research went 
into the preparation of this expensive report. The results are apparent 
throughout. 

Nowhere does the Commission let its fancy go so free as in its references 
to schools of journalism. The decades of faithful service given by the schools 
and their faculties, with the specific purpose of helping to improve the qual- 
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ity of the press, are rudely brushed aside by the learned members of the 
Commission. Dr. Hutchins, the chairman, is known to cherish a fixed prej- 
udice against the schools. No single member of the Commission, so far as I 
know, ever has been inside the doors of a school of journalism. However 
that may be, the statements concerning education for journalism make it 
obvious that no effort was made to learn what actually does go on inside 
those doors. Yet that circumstance does not restrain the Commission from 
writing what the magazine Fortune calls “a scorching indictment of the 
schools of journalism,” implying that they “fail to display the essential 
characteristics of institutions of higher learning.” 

In its treatment of a subject concerning which the members of the 
Commission clearly know little, the report does as great a disservice as it is 
possible to imagine to the very ideals and purposes therein espoused. No 
single group has carried the torch so high, or so tirelessly, for better jour- 
nalism as have the schools. Instead of upholding this effort, the members of 
the Commission have seen fit to indulge in irresponsible and uninformed 
statements that could have the effect of setting back as much as a decade 
the constructive work of the schools. 

Specifically, the report blandly charges that the schools of journalism 
have not yet accepted the obligation to serve as independent centers of crit- 
icism where the press is concerned. If, by that, they mean the schools have 
not followed the Seldes line of “criticism,” they are quite right. But if they 
want fair and balanced criticism, they can find it in the books, publications, 
and lecture notes of scores of teachers of journalism. 

The Commission, with complete disregard for existing circumstances, 
asserts that “with few exceptions they [the schools] fall short of profes- 
sional standards. Most of them [says the report] devote themselves to voca- 
tional training, and even here they are not so effective as they should be. 
The kind of training a journalist needs most today is not training in the 
tricks and machinery of the trade. If he is to be a competent judge of public 
affairs, he needs the broadest and most liberal education. The schools of 
journalism as a whole have not yet successfully worked out the method by 
which their students may acquire this education.” 

In the same vein, the Commission report maintains that “Preparation for 
work in the press seems to us to require the best possible general education. 
It is important that students who enter schools of journalism should not be 
deprived of liberal education because they have made up their minds that 
they want to work for the press. Few schools of journalism can develop a 
liberal curriculum within their own faculties. It is therefore imperative that 
they associate themselves as closely as possible with other departments and 
schools of their universities.” 
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Again, in its summation, the report recommends “the creation of aca. 
demic-professional centers of study, research, and publication in the field 
of communications.” It recommends “that existing schools of journalism 
exploit the total resources of their universities to the end that their students 
may obtain the broadest and most liberal training.” 

If the members of the Commission had made half an effort to discover 
what schools of journalism really are doing, if they had reflected a fraction 
of the concern for scholarship that might be expected from such a group, 
they could hardly have sponsored so many uninformed and misleading 
observations. 

The schools of journalism are, at all times, attempting to improve the 
quality of their instruction and public service. So far as concerns the Com- 
mission’s recommendations, however, the schools reached very similar con- 
clusions at least twenty-five years ago, and have been pursuing an appro- 
priate policy ever since. 

It is, I venture to suggest, more than a coincidence that the greatest 
advances in American journalistic practice have come about in the last 
quarter-century—roughly, the period since graduates of schools of journal- 
ism began to move onto the staffs and into positions of importance in the 
nation’s press. That is the period, also, since the formation of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, which the Commission likewise treats with 
unwarranted disdain. 

The Commission did not take the trouble to learn that most schools of 
journalism, working with other departments of their colleges or universities, 
already require students to devote approximately 80 per cent of their time 
to such subjects as political science, economics, history, sociology, English 
composition and literature, psychology, and philosophy. Most schools or 
departments, indeed, are included within a liberal arts division, and students 
meet all the requirements of that division. So much for the Commission’s 
contention that journalism students do not now receive a liberal education! 

For the remaining 20 per cent of the work—in journalism courses—it 
would be incorrect to suggest that such subjects are strictly “vocational,” 
in the sense of being removed from the area of liberal education; much less 
that they devote themselves to the “tricks and machinery of the trade.” If 
the press is as important as the Commission asserts, then courses dealing 
with the place of the press in our society or in world affairs, with the history 
of journalism and with a number of other well-established subjects, would 
seem to belong in the “liberal” classification. In practice, many students in 
other disciplines enroll in such journalism courses for the cultural and 
background value offered. This type of instruction contributes to building 4 
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citizenry better informed concerning the press and able, for that reason, to 
recognize and support the best in journalism. 

As to the courses in writing and editing—what some might regard as 
“vocational”—they are vocational only in the sense that they give purpose 
and direction to written expression, while placing stress upon careful re- 
search, accuracy, and effective prose style. Any person might benefit from 
such instruction, including members of the Commission, whose report is 
wanting in all three virtues. 

With few (if any) exceptions, the schools of journalism recognize and 
support the best professional viewpoint. They are staffed by men possessing 
both practical experience and advanced academic degrees, including many 
doctorates in the social sciences. The emphasis given to preparing the pros- 
pective journalist to perform his important function by giving him the 
broadest kind of training, and helping him to integrate and apply work done 
in other fields, has resulted in his emerging with a better general prepara- 
tion for life than a student in almost any other discipline. Journalism schools 
usually have their fair share of Phi Beta Kappas. To suggest, therefore, as 
the Commission does, that a graduate in law or medicine is somehow better 
prepared to perform on the “professional” level is unrealistic. It is incon- 
sistent, as well, since in both of those other fields the training does stress 
“vocationalism” and “techniques” beyond anything even imagined in jour- 


nalism, while public responsibility certainly is no less emphasized in jour- 
nalism schools. 


In referring to the contribution of schools of journalism on the critical 
level, the members of the Commission apparently never have heard of the 
encouragement given, on a constructive note, by those schools and their 
personnel to the best in journalism. Perhaps they conceive criticism to be 
exclusively negative and fault-finding. Nor do they make any reference to 
such extra-curricular contributions as the numerous press institutes and 
“short courses” conducted for years by some schools for the benefit of 
practicing journalists and others. They ignore the incentives to better jour- 
nalism implicit in the Pulitzer Prize awards, the University of Missouri 
Journalism Week and medal awards, the Sigma Delta Chi activities and 
awards, and others in that spirit. 


The Commission members overlook the current cooperation between 
schools and editor-publisher groups to raise the standards of journalism 
education still higher. They seem unaware of the American Press Institute, 
meeting this year at Columbia University, and bringing together top-ranking 
editors and writers from all parts of the country for a serious study of 
journalistic problems and methods. This is but one “academic-professional 
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center of study.” The Commission takes no heed of the personal contribu. 
tions of teachers of journalism, acting in advisory capacities to newspapers; 
of the background of such teachers in scholarship and research, as well as 
in journalistic practice; of their innumerable public-service contributions, 
in peace and war. 

By contrast with the schools’ positive achievements, which have been 
piling up for decades, the Hutchins Commission report becomes merely a 
rather impudent and ill-considered commentary, so far as concerns its refer. 
ence to the schools of journalism. The schools have survived that kind of 
criticism before—some of it from Dr. Hutchins himself—and can do so 
again. But the regrettable thing is that the general reader, lacking the facts 
and bedazzled by the names attached to the report, will fall into the natural 
error of supposing the members know what they are talking about. For that 
reason, the schools and departments of journalism cannot let pass without 
remark references open to such damaging interpretation by the profession 
or by the educational world. Nor can the press, as a whole, overlook other 
inaccuracies—particularly a number of casual and outrageous reflections 
upon its honesty. 

Now that the Hutchins report has been published, the harm cannot be 
undone. It is a matter of regret that, having been provided with the time and 
the financial means, the members of the committee have labored and brought 
forth a study open to so many objections, rather than something of enduring 
value. 


Department of Journalism, University of California 


BACK COPIES WANTED 


To assist libraries in completing their files, the JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY will pay $.50 each for copies of the following numbers: 

1924-30 (Vol. I through VII)—Any number 

1931 (Vol. VIII) —March 

1932 (Vol. IX )—March, December 

1934 (Vol. XI)—December 

1935 (Vol. XII) September 

1937 (Vol. XIV)—March 

1939 (Vol. XVI)—March 

1940 (Vol. XVII)—March, December 
If you have copies of any of these dates that are not in use, you can assist 
in the advancement of education for journalism by making them available 


to others. Address: 
Journalism Quarterly 
Emory University, Georgia 
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